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[VANA SAT THERE, CALM AND DRY-EYED, AS HER AUNT BROKE THE NEWS!) 


THE CURSE OF THE LESTERS. 


so 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tr wanted but a week to Christmas-day. 

©. Devenish was to reach Vale Lester Vioar- 
age the night before the festival,and so Mrs, 
Tempest had already begun the hospitable 
preparatiens, 

She was not a covetous woman. Had David 
been a bad man, in spite of his wealth, she 
would never have welcomed him, but bein 
What he was it must be confessed the fact o 
his having five thousand a year did weigh 
something with her. 

She was but human. She had seven chil- 
dren, Her husband’s income was precisely 
van twentiotis of her guest’s. Only to fancy it! 
been an gen meslabe able to spend 

month very nearly double what 

must last the Vicarage ¢ family | ear | 
yim Hephzibah had done duty by 
ana—or she thought so. Already she began 





pot beight visions of the retara to be made 


Long visits at the sea-side for her little girls, 
a helping hand now and then witb the boys’ 
school bills,and, later on, a little assistance to 
launch them in life. 

Wrapped up in these thoughts, grateful to 
the Providence which had found such a lover 
for Vans, and still more grateful to Mr. Deve- 
nish for standing even the test of hearing the 
history of Vana's birth, Mrs. Tempest quite 
forgot to be watchful of her niece's comings 
and goings. Things that would have been 
reckoned heavy faults six months ago in the 
little daily governess were quietly passed over 
in the fature Mrs. Devenish. If Vana grew 
more‘absent and silentevery day Aunt Hephbzi- 
bah thought it natural, considering the great 
change coming in her life. When Dr. Stone, 
whohad been acked to prescribe a tonic for her, 
said frankly her ailments were more of the 
mind than the body, Mra. Tempest only con- 
cluded that she was fanciful and unsettled, 

Bat now the time for Mr. Devenish’s re- 
turn drew very near. In six days he would 
be at Vale Lester, and it did strike Mrs. Tem. 

t-that he would find a very changed Vana 
om the bright-fs gitl he had first met at 








Whitby, or even from the maiden to whom he 
had offered his hand not six weeks ago. 

The good lady felt quite irritable with her 
niece for doing her s0 little credit. 

‘Really, Vana,” she said, almost snap- 
pishly, as she took a piece of sewing from the 

irl’s hand, ‘I think you are too provoking 
have told you not to trouble about the 
needlework ; but to go out, or read, or amuse 
yourself, Idon’t want Mr, Devenish to think 
we make you into a household drudge. I'm 
sure if we treated yon like a regular nurse- 
maid you couldn't look more injured and woe- 
begone !"” 

“I don’t feel injured, auntie!'' said Vara, 
wearily, “and I would rather go on with the 
pinafores. Rvse begins to want them.” 

* Rose must want. Why don’t you g° ou‘ 
and amuse yourself?” 

‘*I don't want to amuse myself.” 

“You are the very oontrariest girl I ever 
met. A little while ago you would do a:y- 
thing to escape your proper duties, and go 
gallivanting about, but new you seem bent on 
working yourself to death to set Mr, Devenish 
against us.” 
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Vdba @ac spared®all adbwer} there Gime a’ 
furio 4a at tha? mere owe | and #he ser- 
vantdl g bath Whsy inthe Mitcheuthoren) 
to open it—glad, perhaps, to escaps her aunt's 
lecture. She was eo long in xsémening that. 
Mrs. Tempest grew alarmed. 

“Vana! Vana!” 

Vana came slowly in, bearing in ber hand 
one of thoze ominous orange-coloured enve- 
lopes that havebrozght trouble and dismay to 
s0 many households. 

- m !”-exclaimed Mrs. Tempest, 
fairly alarmed herself, ‘‘ and your uncle's out. 
I wonder if I had better send it after him." 

“Tt's for me!” 

“For you! Why don’t you open it?" 

“JT think Iam afraid!” and something 
like a sob escaped the poor girl'as she sank 
back into a chair. 

** Nonsense!” said her aunt, practioally ; 
** give it toame, and I'll open it fot you. You'll 
never find out what it’s about just ‘by stating 
at the at t 

Bar-when Mrs. Tempest had read the tes. 
sagetier face was Se-grave us Vana's, : 

‘Martha Rebingen, the White Heuce; 
Sandstone,'td Miss Bempéss, Vale Lestér.’’ 

“My master is Wying, dime at onee, ’ « 

there; Her face calm and d#y-eyed, 
Te ws. 


i Bad the Vicars wifé 


— — —— 
whitre thy caught the traind@omfo vie 
pd word? céuld possibly y ‘to i 
; by ‘affyofe in Vana’s framef min 
“Stay as long as he needs you,” whispered 
} the: Viearitovhis wife. “We will imiaupge to 
get on somehow.” 

It was a miserable ‘jotitney. Poor Mrs. 
Tempest, in “her “hard “corner “of the “third- 
class carriage, was. tormented by a hendred 
anxicties as to the well-being of her house and 
children, Vana was far from asatisfactory. 
companion. 

She never speke-at all. She uttered no 
word of thanks to her aunt for the latter’s 


undertaking ‘#ushia « Bhe : 
answer vin ae. a id 
time they should y 
‘felt ibe fer sulle expeéted 

' ‘ ‘as ie - 
panionship’ and con from a stone 


statae, 34 


weed! 
she bore her penance, for such the’ jo F 


$ catch’ the ‘tipht 
some Where 


, 





hand‘n Van 
tone,— 
“You m 


“@id_puat-cn: 
Vara. Th e quick ~ 
‘the five/ ss 


oe re ” ; : 
tied Prom pect thangutigealiaaincimeda 
‘WP ghall\take you t@\Sundsvebe: 
¥ ~PSan only ; 


1 -¥Srk tonight, Wer 
SF ort0'W hisbyby the 


day before here 
their Christmas * 


for his-jianeée, therefore Vana witeb be 


to him at any cost, 

Tae Vicar came in while his wife..was in 
the thick of her preparations. She had every- 
thing to do, for Vana sat like a statue, utterly 
unabies to-'ronse hetself of take part ‘in the stir 
around hér. 

Poor’thtid? hér mind was fall'of atertible 
doubt, If Davie ditd; was she his niarderess, 
since she'hed hoped and prayed for anything 
in’ the’ world ‘to*break dff her engagentent ? ~ 

"Her ‘une!edame up to* her gently whd took 
hér havic} ee#yity Rindly,— 

saan tsa 'tdtkibié blow for you, my poor 
Cc an” 

Bat Vana never answered ; ‘she only looked 
inte ‘his’ face with a Blank, *stofiy @kprsssion 
in ‘her beattifal eyes. She seemed frozen into 
despair, 

Fortarktely' there: was ino need! for’ her to 
think: Ofer plan the jotirney, © Occasional 
visits té Whitby’ had ‘made her autit qtite 
familiar’ “ith ‘the ‘route, the first part,’Which 
was ® complicated one,' consisting of getting 
to York—and ‘involvéd’ two or thes Uhanges, 
afterwhich “lf was plain ‘sailing, 

PrePhoees “And Keys were’ corifided to the 
‘Willeks ecltoéhnistréss. "The chil@ren teesived 
matiy’ infehétians to be’ “ gedd, Sarid “fittally 
the Vivir borrowed ‘his Ghar dhwerden’s Ciaise 
to drive the travellers to Dereham ‘stition, 


re ery - ~ 
A TOO ’ 
frowes..t <a wee ‘ 7 oe vf 


| on hor own responsibility tent off the tele 
which brought Vana atd“her aunt to York- 
shire. 

Mrs. Clifford did’ not think it necessary to 
add that the ladies at the Ferns were in Lon- 
-don, and would probably retuta at once. 

‘She guessed that they "would -réceive Vana 
with soant courtesy"and’ dese good: #ill> «bat 
she knew the old housekeeper would ‘pay ill 
‘yespeot ‘to ‘the ‘poor?’'yeung ' creature; so” she 
\ghought if needless “to “mention: Mrs, Morton 
and ‘her ‘mother, 

An'old woman -with white bair wécéived 
‘Vana in ‘the hall of' thé White’ Honse, ’ Her 
"eyes were red with wéeping. 


‘she had hoped soon to weloome’ hid bride} and 

‘by-and-by to nirse their children, andj'1d! 

“he lay dying, and the beantifal: girl the ‘loved 

- would never bear his*hame! “No wonder she 

nes Mn find wotds' in’ which to’ greet 
ana, 

Bat Vana's face seemed tochange now. Her 
€xptession grew tess stony, and her'old wist- 
“fal egger ook came back to ‘her‘as'she took 
theold‘ woman's worn band in ‘hers, and said, 
btokenty,— 

at tell m¢ he — ? o 

‘Oh; Yes, mm iid | > E beg ‘your par- 
don—ma’am, a vaibould have a. eed 
'mtater’s alive, and he-will know you; batydu 





.| alone?” 


————= ——_:__= 
only just in sme. 6 doétor doubts j 
au till newn.” ? he 
~s.P take me.to him,” 
Mrs. Tempest had not much tact, but che 
was & woman, a kindly one. 
Bhe made no attempt to follow Vana as she 
walked hurriedly after the old housekeeper, 
Another sei vant came -and took the 
vicar’s wife into the dining-room, where 
breakfast was laid out, and the’ lady managed 
to make a substantial_meal inspite of the 
shadow that hung over the house. 
Mrs. Robinson pansed\at the threshold of 
David's door. ' 
“The doctor's ‘there;bat he'll come away 
now. You ‘won't ‘be Méfraid to be there 


os 





restlate wothan, | 


Rr geting ae pee 
yee * . ° 


She had nursed David Devehish as actiild ; 


/| Vane/shodk:her-head 
Skew Aeonscions, 0 ‘Kind-looking old 
| man ee, Written on 
in 


| tig “fac Swe she waa 
| y ‘ With her hand 
Was nothin “itt hia aippear. 
Aiifuries” War By linterna), 
like Bieold that’ Vana 
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Hherveyes, 
tows: Mier ; Perhop: 
never love 


Na 
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‘ a” a ° 
he tee ge ¥| be Se 
ay Dep od Mage ten og 


Te a 


Deven: ~ateds woh neg Brow. 


me, 


: ened to you last 


m south. ““Phaveknewn tor weeks now I could 


never make you happy. I have even wished 


.|.anything would happen to set me free; but, 


oh! I never meant this. When I got the tele- 
gram I feltas if I had murdered you. Cap 
you fdtgive me; dear ?° Heaven “knows I shal! 
never forgive myself!” 

‘You must never think of it again, my 
darling. There is no need of such a word as 
forgiveness between*you. When you think of 
mé, Vana-+-and I hope’ you won't forget me 
quite—only ‘remember that I loved you better 
than all else, ' and thatthe *thoaght of you and 
the hope of bringing you to myhome made 
my last weeks happier than any other part of 
hmy life. “You must never think» you wronged 
the, “ny*darling. You*were quite’ true ; you 

“told me Yyouhad ne tove'to givd me; and I wa: 
leonteht*té take you”even 80;"ay, "more shan 
Meontent—thankfal.” 
Vana was crying bitterly. Dhe dying ms2 
-strove*tosoothe her. k 
“Dhis must not‘be, sweetheart. : Don't yor 
'seathat this death is the» kihdest'thing tos' 
‘ould havée-heppered. I ehail never have bad 
t6 give'youup, Vana, “Nevershave-had to fee! 
I wrongéd°you by Making your life wish mine. 
‘You havemademe very heppy;idear, aod | 
know you'll nov forget nae.” 
‘Never, dever wiild I live.” ; 
“Some day,” went on the dying ma, 
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ly, “ when othe sold «wound. is healed, | Mortonis»bis.oext.of.kin. Depend upon it, said Tom, in a troubled ;tone. “A lawyer 


ae you will find ont that “you «can love 
again. I came >to “you -too soeou,'and yet I 
believe I couldYhave: wonvyouriheart in-time. 
Well, my darling;»when any-lover: comes you 
feel you’can esteém;‘be'happy. I can't bear 
to think of yous lonelycand>desolate, my 
little girl. You were made to be the sunshine 
of some home; and I know you willbe.” 

She answered him nothing. Oace ortwiceshe 
tried to speak, but # lamp-in her‘throat choked 
pack the words ;>but she watched him with a 
wonderful affection ‘shining in her violet eyes, 
as though only now. that she was losing him 
did she realize the worth of his noble heart. 

“ Vana.” 

She looked into his fac, and read there a 
strange, wistful entréaty. Was it her fancy, 
or had his voice really igrown so faint that she 
bad to bend over him to catch the words? 

“ T wish'y6u'd’ kisa/me, my darling once be- 
fore I go away!” 

She stooped over-hiaithen, and pressed her 
lips to his. It was the first and last caress 
she ever gave Kit} for with*it ‘his spirit fled. 
The still, gniet form. upon the, bed was not 
David Devenish. 

He had gone ‘toithe ‘far-off land»whkerepart- 
ings are unknown,‘and ‘Vana Tempest was 
alone. 

_ It was all over. 

Mrs. Robinson had come:inund found Vana 
sitting withehor hand losked imherdead:dover's. 
She said afterwards4t was a sight to arelt a 
stone, 

“ He does wotonsed “you mow,iny. dearie,’’ 
she said, gently, then as Vana reiged cher 
weary, aching eyesoq ugstionivgly,ushe aided, 
‘the masterthas2gone,/ my tWeari*youngdady, 
and you mustdet mettake you atwvay.’’ 

Not for'worlde would she have: sufferedtany- 
- to disturb the girl =. master had: loved, 
the young createre she | hoped so-se0n to 
weloome as-her-thiatress. 

Mrs. Robinson’‘knew perfect] y: Mre.i Mor- 
ton’s friends’ would Have sent her news of othe 
accident. The widow had doubtless: lslept iat 
York;and might be expeoted by she firat train 
after that which had brought Misd Tenrpest. 

The old hotsekveper had novwweryigreaé legal 
knowledge,‘ but the wae aware her!‘master:had 
no nearer relations than MuxsioMotton-andiher 
mother, so she. feared that wtiany rate autil 
his wishes were’ known ithese ‘ladies avould 
take posuession.ofthe White House. 

From the ‘moment the breathowagoutdt 
poor David’sbody the good old setvantécduld 
no longer énforce‘her authority. She siuply 
detested Mra. John Devenishvand herd daugh- 
ter, but she could not dispute their claims, 

The room to ‘witichtshe teok poor Vana was 
some distance fromthe chamber of death. 
The young lady's small travelling. bagowas 
— there, and aire? burnt brightly in‘ the 


“Shall Poaskyour “aamt tovcomexto you, 
missie ?” -asked>the ind old womnan'whenehe 
had seen Vana stretched on the sofa, “she's 
downstairs mows dalising to! the doctor, but 
there's no doubtshe’dbe herein aminate.” 

But Vana shook. her head, 

_ ‘I'd rather be alone; please. diam so very 
tired, and I want to think.” 

Mrs. Robinson had:4swown : enough: tronble 
herself to understand ‘the desire for'solitade ; 
she folded a shawl over the poar girk tenderly, 
and was touoked morethan-she could describe 
when Vana raised her bead wnd ikissdd her. 

“You 'havesibecn! so “very kind,” she 
Mm, See ‘to’ the oldé-woman | ands yow loved 


on 


“CHAPTER XII. 


Downstams there owas: Jeas ittannbilbity, 
Dr. Gerdon, axpersonabtsiend of: poor David, 


‘had at:onee broken to Mra. Tempess the state 


“ee at Sandstone, 

“It’s been the wonder ofithe. place for +wo 
pores the sitertadinceemecnee omade «to 
Catch’ the: peor’ ufellow;iand «yous seeoMizs, 


they’lbbe-+here before he,can turn, round. 
oar for your niece’ssake he made his 


Mrs. Tempest,shook her head. 

‘Dey had been epgaged for so short a 
time,-and the: whole acquaintance only dated 
f¢om:last August, 80 thatiI do.mot think any 
will would mention Vana. .1f,the poor fellow 
hagsileft one it was made before -he saw 
her. What doyouadvise me to do?.The child is 
almost worn out with-grief) andrfatigue ; it is 
almostim possible for:me to’ takezher back to 
London toniay,bat-we conldgo over to Whitby, 
where i:have a cousin.” 

** Dwoaldn’t Igave withou+ seeing. the, poor 
fellow's lawyer,”’ said Dr. Gorden, -kindly. 
From avhint‘Devenish dropped to. me the other 
@ay 1 :fanoyi he has; made. «will, and that 
recently. Any way, Mies Tempest is his fiancée, 
and it seems rather like .ronning awsy to 
remove her before his relatives arrive. 1don't 
mind telling you they;are'most unpopular 
in this .place,,and #hey. are the «kind of 
women who, would etand.at.nothing . that 
was in their, way. .I can't speak ..more 
plainly ; bat whatever rights your poor dite 
niece:has you must fight for,.or they will 
dispute them. ..Ha!” as.the sound.of wheels 
‘cameon»his ear, ‘ Iibelieve here they, come. 
Well, I'm thankfal they are too late.to distarb 
the. poordellow's: last naomenta,.or interrupt 
his) meeting‘ withspoor, Miss Tempest.,,They 
ean’ thurt him cow, aad if. they attempt ito 
be-aggressive to,;you Lhope, you'll allow me. to 
constitute myself your champion. I-can stay 
here ‘another hour, and..that,.will be ample 
‘time to see whas‘theirinétentions are.”’ 

»The blinds:had.been alzeady lowered in 
‘token of the trouble that had. fallen jon the 
daouse ; »-but.iMrs..Moaton, probably. did not 
moticethis, .forvher. first inquiry .oft the; old 
butler was,— 


“(Hew is he now?” 
‘oily ' master .\Gied 4 half.an-hour ;,.ago,” 
‘annountedpadtr Robinson, buskily. 
» Boorstellow | i Apartfsem his (grief forthe 


dead theres avas tplenty to; trouble him. He 
and his wife had lived at the White House .for 
over forty pears,and.bad hoped to end their 
‘days incthe Devenish employment, bat. both 
tofithem would; -have.-ptéferred, atarvation.to 
serving Mrs. Morton. 

Only that ‘brief. @entence--four words ;1but 
chow they:ehanged Mra.‘ Morton's demeanour. 
ibt had -beenssnxions and, almest cringing, but 

hher nextspeecht was. a haughty-order, ras from 
@thoronghly .ill<bred) woman ito -one .she 
believes under her. 

* Pay the fly and send it,off ; let someone 
sgocdown»to the cottage for onr boxes. We 
eshallemot retnrathere. ; Come; mother.” 

She gave the.old lady her.arm, and together 
they entered the White House, not as barely 
tolerated guests} but.ae mistresses. Robinson 
.mademot the slightest’ attemptito obey Mrs. 
Morton's behest. ‘ive mitates! reflection had 
stold himuthat asneitherthe fnon his wife had 
intended to remain at the White House, if the 
widow! were indeed ‘the owner,(he might gp well 


. begin isis. course of evolé now; besides, in hig 


heart, he did notthink his:master would: have 
re ‘even ® Ghance:of Juliaia geigning in his 
ome. 

The ‘old: ‘man «merely -told,the fly driver to 
await'the ladées’ further orders, and went off 
to consult with his wife. 

‘*1¢'aodaard olines:.eld » woman,” he. ‘said, 
peadly, 'ttdbut it.amight«bddar, worse. «Wewe 
(got the. spoundssa:year the.old master 
left usy and bhe ‘bit of.costagewe bought years 
‘ago. ult wons.be dike lifeat the White: Honse, 
but we shall getualong.. I’m-only  thiaking 
. whether -waishall'go:now.” 

‘*Oh,no;” and thewldinunse choked .a.seb. 
«“WVecan't leave she-house,’Tom, while he’s 
there. The sanomentithei master's laid.in-hig 
grave: Iinpceady ; but however she worrits 
(theword usually; applied by her servants.to 
‘MrsAMorton), L'il pat:up with it rather shan 
go while :his coffin’s:here.” 





“I wish to goodness Mr, Graham, ‘ld.send,” 





ought net to be out of town ~vhen he's wanted. 
There's the funeral to arrange, and heaps of 
‘things to see to, and if no one else gives ordera 
Mrs Morton will.” 

* Did you send:;to, Mr, Graham?” 

‘‘Of course—and:the answer was the oid 
gentlemen had the gout, and-the young one 
was in London, and expected home to-day. 
I've sent off Andrews to Whitby station. 
There must be some one to cope with that 
woman,” 

“Hash, hush! Tom,” ,said his wife, re- 
provingly. ‘* She’s,one of the family after all, 
and they do say her husband was a brave 
soldier. 

“ Brawe, indeed, to marry:her !'’ 

Meanwhile the two:-widows made their way 
to. the: dining-room, and discovered Dr. 
Gordon and Mrs. Tempest in clese conversa. 
tion. They bowed curtly to the physician, 
ond Jolisraised her eye-glass, and seanned the 
strange lady more.inquisitively than politely. 

‘What is your business, madame?’’, she 
asked, coldly. ‘It is hatdly the time for 
strangers to intrude upon me, I,should have 
thought.” 

Aunt: Hephzibah's . Scotch; cantion séood 
her in.good stead. She kept perfectly silent, 
and:left, the field,open for.the doctor, who was 
quite ready to do battle in her cause. 

“Mrs. Tempest bhad.no thought of Wisiting 
you, Mrs. .Morton,”. he rejoined, calmly. 
** She does not intend. to eall,at the Ferns. 
Her errand..is solely shere,: where she * wad 
summoned at your consin’s dying wish that 
she might:bring his affianoed wife to:sqy,good- 
byetohim,.” _ 

‘ Affianced fiddlesticks!"’ said “old Mrs. 
John. Devenish,- whose .language swhen angry 
grew: more vehement than refined. “‘ David 
never -svas.engsyed, in his life, and I'll warrant 
this woman has‘trumped up some story that’s 
inmpposed.on you, doctor ! ” 

* You can ask Mrs. Robinson or any.of, the 
household,” replied her adversary, “and they 
will tell you preparations have been made for 
-nearly a month for-the reception of ‘the bride. 


“Had all gone well, my poor friend hoped to 


have.been.married.in January to a young 


lady yow already know, Misa Tempest, niece 


of my friend here.” 

“ L don't. believe; a word, of-it!”’. said .Mrs. 
Morton. 

“ All-a astringof. falsehoods!” agreed her 
mother. ‘Dear David would never haye 
taken each: a serious step without consulting 
us,”’ 

Bat this was more thad’Mrs. ‘Tempest’could 


‘stand, 


,-Riging, she drew. herself to her full height, 
‘and, without,as much asa glance at the two 
ladies, addressed herself pointedly to- the 
doctor. 

“Lthank, you kindly, Dr. Gordon, for your 
courtesy, and I shall be-muchrobliged if you 
would tell me, howto procure a carriage to 
drive to Whitby? My cousin, Mrs. Clifford, 
will, am_sere, shelter Vana and myself until 
the childie stropg enough to gorhome, I-have 
a strong attachment to Mr. Devenish, but I 
do.-not. think I should consult his wishea by 
exposing his destined wife to inault, as I must 
do if we continued here!” 

“I cannot ask you to remain,” he rejoined, 
gravely, ‘but I wish you could have seen Mr, 
Graham, I feel certain you will find poor 
Devenish -has not, neglected his- betrothed’s 
intereets.”’ ; 

“He had.no power over anything,” ssaid 
Mrs; Morton, spitefully, “Everything was 
‘entailed, and, passed,to the heir-at-luw. I 
know myself that Dayid’s father inherited tho 
property from a cousin ; and, of course, every- 
thing pacaes.to:me now in the same way.” 

Bherentrenched herself. a little more eom- 
fortably in the easy chair as she speke, 
ag: though tc intimate not only that it be 
longed. to. her, but that she considered Mrs. 
Tempest. and her champion as intruders, 
bat the doctor was not in the least discom- 
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“« Your cousin's lawyer will be here to-night, 
Mre. Morton,’ he said, dryly ** Until you 
bave had an interview with Mr. Graham I 
should advise you not to make too sure of 
anything.” 

The fair Julia tossed her head. 

* No one can dis of entailed property.” 

‘‘Noone. But I happen to know that poor 
Devenish’s elder brother joined with hia 
father to cut off the entail. The luckless 
Boape; died before the old squire, and 
David aucceeded, as a matter of course. But 
‘the fact remained from that day the entail was 
destroyed. The White House might be be- 
queathed to a stranger.” 

The two widows turned yellow with a sud. 
den fear, but Julia quickly recovered 

‘My poor cousin had known Miss Tempest 
barely four months ; so, if he has left a will, 
it was probably made years before he saw 
her.” 

Mrs. Tempest rose. She was feeling the 
embarrasament of her position keenly. 

‘*I really think,” she said with quiet dignity, 


“but speaking chiefly to the doctor, ‘‘I had 
* better take Vana away. I should not like her 
. §o hear such cruel innuendos,” 


Mrs, John Devenish interposed. She very 
rarely interfered with her daughter, but per- 


“haps she was by nature more cautious and far- 


seeing than Julia. 

It flashed on her suddenly that if David 
had made a will, and not remembered them, 
they would be too to afford to make 
enemies, so she turned to the vicar's wife with 
@ manner that was meant to be gracious. 

“I think it would be more comfortable for 
us all if you saw Mr.Graham, You must for. 
give the excitement of my daughter's grief. 
She was devotedly attached to my nephew. 
If you and Miss Tempest like to remain the 
night at the White House you will be wel- 
come.’ 

So a kind of armed neutrality was estab- 


* lished. 


The doctor departed, leaving the three 
ladies seated at lunch. 

Poor Vana was reported by the housekeeper 
as too overcome to leave her room. 

Mrs, Tempest was not a mercenary woman 
} » & covetous one, but Vana was a burden to 

er. 

‘The loss of the girl's brilliant prospects was 
®@ very bitter blow. It really seemed to her 
= worth while to conciliate David's rela- 

ons. 

If they came into possession of all his pro- 

y they might give back a few pooner 

er who would soon have been mistress of all; 
or, at worst, they might be powerful friends, so 
she did not refase the olive branch tardily 
offered, but broke bread with the two widows, 
and listened patiently to their stories of their 
own grandeur, and the great comfort and con- 
Bolation they had always been to their kins- 
man, David Devenish. 
- 5 a was something fearfully sudden about 
it all. 
At that hour the day before Mrs. Tempest 
‘had been making plans for David's reception 
when he reached Vale Lester; now he was 
dead, and two strange women were giving 
orders in the home that should have been 
Vana's. 

Instead of sharing an income of five thou- 
Band a-year the utmost she could hope for her 
niece was a beep be ar or that these ladies, 
rem all had lost, would offer her 
& modest allowance from the estate. 

She little knew their nature if she expected 
aught at their hands. 

They ate and drank as heartily as though 
the master of the house had not been lying 
dead. They discussed the house and its 
arrangements as coolly as though that still, 
Ht aed pcan cots state bedroom 
a " 

“I shall refurnish this room,” said Mrs. 
Morton, com ly, as she stirred the fire, 
“Tt is ly old-fashioned; David had no 
“taste.” 

“And you must make a clean sweep of the 





servants, Julia,” her mother, “ for 
an idler, more worthless set never existed. 
David was so easily imposed on.” 

“5 engnese we must wear crépe, mamma? 
I think I shall order a sister's mourning.” 

odes, the poor tallow any toben of seepeck 
gradge the poor Ww any respect. 
Orépe for at least three months; you might 
leave it off when we go to London. Of course | 
you will have ® town house now, and spend the 


season 

“I hope Mr. Graham won't be an age 
settling things,” said Julia, anxiously, | 
“ Those country lawyers are so slow.” % 

“TI don’t like the Grahams. They are quite , 
second-rate people. Far better employ a. 
nn tenga said — She 1 

rs. Tem id ni 5 was nota | 
very sensitive woman; but all this jarred on | 
her very much. Whe felt positively thankful . 
Vana could not hear it. 

Robinson brought in afternoon tea at four | 
o’clook, and handed it round in solemn state. | 
Before he bad finished they heard the sound of | 
an arrival, and one of the nce ete Sig 


Mrs. Tempest saw a man of five or six-and- 
thirty, with a frank, honest face, and a 


manner not unlike David’s own. She felt glad 


Se eb eee 

ing of the fact as little 
the three ladies 

entrance, but he went 


* You must accept my warmest sympathy,” 
he said, gravely, to Mrs. Tempest. ‘‘I knew 
Devenish well, and loved him almost as 


be far greater than Miss Tempest’s. She had 
gg ey oo David four aie 
wyer'’s manner 

“I don’t consider the less of a cousin such 
a terrible bereavement, madam, though of 
Sy peur Sash Seah yan anh yoor-astines 
my poor . yeu and your m 
come here to nurse him?” 

“We arrived too late,” said Mrs. John, with 
dignity. “At the station we heard 
David was no more, and 80 we drove on 
at once that my daughter might take posses- 
sion of her rights.” 

“* And what are her rights?” 

“TI am well aware,” said Julia, spitefully, 
“that you are not friendly to me, Mr. Graham, 
but you will hardly dare to deny I am David's 
heir-at-law |" 

‘* Undoubtedly you would have been his heir- 
at-law had he died intestate, but his will is in 
my keeping, and as your name is not even men- 
= in it I aegis mamaet have no 
claim to a sixpence i i 

Of the storm that followed Mrs, Tempest 
never liked to think, she told her husband it 
was too terrible. 

The abuse, the threats, the accusations in 
which the two ladies ind would have 
di a charwoman ; bat Mr. Graham kept 

ectly cool, and at last gained the day, and 
saw them—astill uttering ts of vengeance 
mya ee 

“ And now,” wyer, drawing a 
breath after his victory, “I had better tell 
you that Mies Tempest is poor David's sole 
heiress. The Oliffords are named her per- 
sonal guardians, and I have the honour of 
being the trustee to her ape I should 
like to meet my ward. you think Miss 
Tempest could see me to-night, or shall I call 





to-morrow ?” 


Bat Mrs. Tempest was certain that Vana 
would see him then, and requested Mrs, 
Robinson to go and ask her to come to them, 

* She was alone with poor Mc, Devenish aj 


| the last, and I have not seen her since,” ghg 


said, in ex tion, ‘‘ for she is 80 very sen. 
sitive, I did not want her to meet Mrs, 
Morton.” 

Mrs. Robinson was gone ten minutes, and 
when she returned her face was so fall of 
horror Mr. Graham almost expeoted to hear 
that grief had been too much for poor Vana, 
and her spirit had gone to join her lover's, 


(To ve continued.) 


[coaster 


WHEN SHALL WE TWO 
MEET AGAIN? 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
“NOT A SOUL SHALL TOUCH you!" 


As soon as Ronald Treherne recovered from 
the shock given him by those few words from 
Mrs. Gifford he pursued his way to the Hon. 
Wilfred Romer's rooms. 

All his anxieties were put out of his head at 
the first sight of the boy's eager face. It had 
grown even more delicate and girlish since 
Treherne last saw it; but there was no mis- 
taking the hearty, loving welcome in the sweet 
blue eyes. 

** Oh, I’m so thankful to see you,”’ he said, 
almost panting with the extreme longing in 
his heart,as he threw bis arms round Ron. 
ald's ‘and laid his fair head on his 
shoulder. 

Treherne, touched to the quick, stooped, 

kissed him as if he had been a girl, whilst 
is eyes. There was s 





nly — 

** You love me too much, Will, I don’t half 
deserve it." 

“Ask father! ask Hil!" the boy said, 
breathlessly; “* Oh, you don’t know what I've 
suffered. I thought you were dead, and that 
they were keeping it from me,” 

“You silly fellow!” - stroking his hair 
. “If I died to-day, I believe your 


fright again. Ronald, you don’t mind, do 
you? but I know all about everything; Hil 
told me!” 

“ Hilda knew it!" he exclaimed, in sur- 
prise, using her Christian name unoon- 
aciously. 

“Yes, somebody called you ‘ Ra!ph!’ tha 
dreadfal day,” shuddering, ‘* so she guessed.” 

“Somebody?” said Treherne, eagerly. 
“Oh! Mrs, Gifford, I suppose!" his eagerness 
subsiding. 4 

“ You don't mind my knowing, do you? 
looking anxiously up into his face. 

‘- ’mawfally glad that you do; then when 
the end comes it won't be a shock to you! 
with a sweet smile. s 

‘‘What do you mean?" the colour going 
from his as he clutched Treherne’s 
arm nervously. “The end? Taere shan’t be 
an end! You must never go away and 
me. Promise me that you won't!” 

‘“‘I¢ might come to this that I had n0 
choice,” as it passed through his mind that 
before many days were over he might be lodged 
in a prison, and he ought to prepare the boy 
mind for it. “ Then, if I have to go, you wou't 
on me up, Will. When everybody else is 

wling against me, I may count on you to 
stand up for me, mayn’t I?” 2 “ 

“Stand up for you? I should think 20! 
his eyes flashing. ‘Oh! it I were only & 
man!” with a sigh of irrepressible longing, 9 


. Is was 80 
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« You may doa great amount of good with 


ton ad 
wee T? Only tell me how!” with the ut- 
ost eagerness. 
mo ire Gifford recognised me at once, be- 
cause we were great friends at the Cape; but 
i want you to remember,” his voice very low 
and impressive, ‘‘ that Lady Dacre was utterly 
deceived by my white hair. She does not 
know who I am to this day.” i i 

“ You don't say so!” ening his eyes to 
their fullest extent. ‘Then she likes you 
now only because you are so ” 

« Who dares to say she likes me? "’ quickly, 
as the colour rushed into his cheeks, 

“] thought she did,” said the boy, with a 
quiet smile. “* She never looked so happy as 
when she was dancing with you that night.” 

Treherne passed his hand over his forehead 
and drew a deep breath. The mere thought 
of that evening seemed to bewilder him, but 
he made an effort to control his thoughts. 

He could not mention so delicate a subject 
to Lord Wildgrave or even Colonel Gordon; 
but it was his great object to get this innocent 
boy, whose young heart was pure as a girl's, 
to act as a shield to Lady Dacre’s fair name, 

It would be everything for the whole neigh- 
bourhood to know that she had never re- 
cognised him, and therefore, that they had 
met—not as lovers who had loved each other 
so madly in the past, but as strangers—with 
no secret understanding between ‘them. 

“Her life had been very dull lately,’’ he 
said, quietly, ‘“‘and she had not danced for 
many months; besides, our steps went well 
together—tbat was all," 

“ But to think she never knew you!” look- 
ing up at Treherne’s peculiar style of beauty 
with astonished eyes. ‘‘I bet you couldn't 
deceive me—not if you blackened your face, 
and dyed your hair like a nigger’s. But then 
I _ you,” with his strangely winning 
amile. 

His words conveyed a sting, though he 
never intended it. 

It had always been a bitter thought to Tre- 
herne that she, who had once loved him so 
passionately, should not have known him as 
soon as Kitty Gifford; but this want of per- 
ception he felt sure had saved her from much 
painfal embarrassment, if not from a daily 
sorrow, so that he knew that he ought to be 
thankful for it. 

Still, there are some blessings which are 
rather worrying than not. We recognise them 
as such, but nevertheless, our gratitude is not 
ap to the mark, and we feel ashamed of it. 

“You never knew me with brown hair, so 
you don’t know what a difference it made. 
And I daresay if I had tried to make Lady 
Dacre remember me | could have done go like 
& shot; but I did just the other thing. I did 
aot want her to know me, and I've avoided 
her as much as I could,” and Treherne gave 
an involuntary sigh. ; 

“ Hil said you were great friende still,” 
said the boy, doubtfally; ‘but I didn't see 
how that could be. I suppose she ovght to be 
angry with you still. if ene knew?” 

“Perhaps. I don’t know,” said Treherne, 
thoughtfally. “I oughtn’t to have lost my 
temper, but Sir Thomas didn’t get much 
‘more than he deserved.” 

“He's @ detestable sneak! I hate Sir 
Thomas!’ exclaimed Wilfred, passionately. 
“‘T only wish you had never pulled him ont of 
the mine, and then he be dead and out 
of the way !”” 

“My dear boy, what fearful sentiments!” 
said Lord Wildgrave, with a smile, as he eame 
ap to the side of the bed. “ You sound quite 
murderous. Perhaps you will be wanting me 
out of the way some day.” 

‘a “No fear,” answered his son, promptly. 

I couldn't do without you at all.” 

The Viscount put his hand caressingly on 
poy» fair head which was so inexpressibly dear 

im, 

‘Treherne wants to know when you are 

going to see him.” r 
Ob, very soon. I got into this stupid 





state just because I fancied something was 
wrong; but now that I know he’s all right,” 
smiling up into his face, ‘‘I shan’t fidget any 
more.” 

‘Dinner is waiting, s0 come along,” and 
the Viscount walked towards the door. 

“Bend down, I want to say something,” 
said Wilfred, hastily. ‘If you ever want to 
hide, come to me, Warner attends to these 
rooms. He wouldn't peach on you for the 
world, and it would be such fun to have you.” 

Treherne smiled, 

** Thanks; but I don’t mean to play ‘hide 
and seek’ any more.”’ 

* You won’t let yourself be taken?” with 
an expression of the utmost horror. 

“Not if I can help it. I’ll come back if I 
can before I go.” 

“ You arenot going back to-night?” in dis- 
may. 

“Yes, am. I promised Sir Thomas, you 
know. I’ve got him under my charge at pre- 
sent,” edging towards the door. 

* Kick him oat, give him bad beef-tea—any- 
thing you can to get rid of him!” 

“ Treherne!’’ Lord Wildgrave called from 
down the corridor, and with a nod and asmile 
he lefs the room and hurried after his host. 

It was good to be at the Castle once again, 
to be welcomed with gentle courtesy by Lady 
Wildgrave, to see Hilda’s eyes shining with 
joy at the sight of him, to be away from Sir 
Thomas and his harsh voice. 

‘* What humbugs we all are naturally !"’ he 
thought to himself as he looked across the 
table and saw Kitty Gifford laughing and 
chattering just as usual, when only a few 
minutes before she had looked white as death, 
and as if she could never smile again. And 
he knew that he himself looked as if he hadn't 
@ care in the world as he made himself agree- 
able to his hostess, and cast a laughing 
glance now and then across the table to where 
Hilda was sitting between Lord Davenport 
and Captain Gifford. To his surprise, the 
latter was continually staring at him wrath- 
fally; but as he was not conscious of ever 
having given him any cause of offence this 
odd ae did not weigh heavily on his 
mind. 

He forgot his interview that afternun 
with Kitty, which certainly might have had 
an odd effect on a husband who did not know 
Treherne’s story, and was ignorant of the 
grave event that had transpired. Therefore 
he maintained an appearance of the utmost 
innocence, and met his angry glances with 
cool indifference. This only made matters 
worse, and Captain Gifford was ready with 
the most violent language, if he could only 
catch thia horribly handsome man alone as 
soon as dinner was over. Bat he never had 
the chance, 

Treherne was too agreeable to be left in 
peace by any of the men, two of whom 
immediately dragged their chairs nearer to hia 
when the ladies had withdrawn, and talked to 
him persistently till it was time to go into the 
drawing-room When there, Ronald made his 
way at once to Hiida’s side, for he was anxious 
for a few words with her. 

The exciting events that had happened 
since their parting on the night of the dance 
had somewhat softened the remembrance of 
it, and she looked up at him with a glad look 
of welcome. 

**Would you mind coming into the con- 
servatory for a few minutes?’’ he said in a low 
voice, ‘‘I have a few things I want to say 
to you.” 

Her cheeks grew rosy red, but as she got up 
from her seat she had presence of mind enough 
to say, “I want toshow you the Taxonia, it is 
lo than ever.” 

When they had reached the farthest corner, 
and were entirely out of hearing, he said, 
with a smile, “I want to know how I stand 
with you. Am I to lose your friendship be. 
cause I happen to be myezelf?”’ 

He watched the colour deepening in the 
sofs cheeks, saw the red lips part, bat heard 
no words come from them. 





‘‘I know that I’ve lived a lie,” he broke out, 
impulsively, ‘‘ and you’ve every right to con- 
demn me; but I have an excuse, for I was 
driven to it against my will. I loathed it all 
the while.” 

‘*It has puzzled me,” she said, frankly, 
“ but I knew it must be right if you did it.” 

“I can’t bear you to hear the one side of 
the story without the other. It makes me 
sound as if I were a scoundrel and a coward, 
and Heaven knows I am neither,” frowning 
as if he were in pain. 

“Tell me the whole story from the 
beginning,” she said, entreatingly, for she was 
longing to fiad some proof that he was still 
the hero she had fancied him. 

‘* I know I can trust you,” as he leant back 
against the wall with folded arms whilst she 
sat down on a garden chair, and looked up 
into his saddened face with expectant eyes. 
“Won't you sit down?” she said, shyly. 
“You won't have to talk so loud.” 

He took a chair close by her, and leant 
his arm on the back of it. Every now and 
then his voice grew husky and unsteady, but 
he was urged on by the wish to right him. 
self, and he told the whole story, as she 
requested, from the beginning. 

She listened with passionate sympathy to 
every detail, and the tears rushed to her eyes 
when she heard that the hardly-earned for- 
tune came too late, when his promised bride 
was given to another. 
hennheagelcak punpel Dat ut to lien ¢o 

ve ra her not to listen 
him. I should ine hen as well as possible 
that you would never have married any one 
else if you had said you wouldn’s.”’ 

“You must not blame her,”’ he said, gently. 
‘“‘Her father was dying, and she was all 
alone. It was all my fault for not writing.” 

She shook her bright head. 

‘No, she ought to have waited. And now 
she is married to your worst enemy. Poor 
Lady Dacre!" 

** Don’t pity her,’’ he said, hastily. ‘ She 
does not know who I am. She never 
recognised me.” 

Hilda looked up at him with grave eyes, 
but said nothing. She remembered Lady 
Dacre’s extreme agitation on the day of the 
accident — she would never fcrzet that 
agonised cry of “Ralph! Ralph!"’ which 
broke from her lips as Treherne lay at her 
feet, and she thought he was dead. But she 
would keep Lady Dacre’s secret as well as bis, 
and be loyal to both, and nothing should 
induce her to betray either. 

** And now, good-bye,” he said, quietly. ‘It 
may be rather long before I see you again.” 

‘*What do you mean?’’ she asked in a 
sudden fright. ‘‘ Has anything happened?” 

* Yes, I doubt if I shall come here again; 
but I want you to think of me kindly when 
everyone else is abusing me." 

She put her hands into his, whilst the hot 
tears ran down her cheeks. d 

“‘T shall think of you always as the best 
and kindest man that ever lived,” she said, 
earnestly, ‘And if I can help it not a soul 
shall dare to touch you,” she added, with 
flashiag eyes. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
‘‘ WHAT HAS BROUGHT YOU HERE?"’ 


Ir was late when Ronald Treherne reached 
the Tower, and let himself in with his own 
latch. key. 

It had been hard to tear himself away from 
the Castle, where several people had done 
their best to keep him. 

Wilfred had ol to him as if he would 
never let him go. ilda had looked at him 
with an almost irresistible appeal in her large 
eyes, Lady Wildgrave had pressed him with 
unusual earnestness to stay with them for 
that one night, adding that she was sure that 
Jennings would do very well for Sir Thomas, 
who ought to be perfectly satisfied with the 
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serviees of his own man’ without worrying 
his friends, ; 

@he seemed cather surprised to find ‘that 
‘Ereherne still refused, though with'the ut- 
most courtesy, to break his engagement, and 
turned away with a slightly offended air. 

‘«T think it! is ‘quite absurd: that Mr. Tre- 
herne should bevictimised : by that tirdsome 
Sir Thomaé,” she remarked to ‘Captain 
— who happened -to be ‘standing uear 


“It you will excuse me, Lady Wildgrave; # 
‘séems ridiculous to make such a fuss over a 
fellow like Treherne,” said in Gifford 


Oaptain 
bluntly. ‘(Seems as if no one could do with- 


out him.” 
“(He is'very nice, you know,” dhe said} with 


a emile, oe irritation having quite 
disappeared. ‘He only came over conlghte 
see my poor boy.” 

“Are you sure of that?” ithinking of “his 
own wife afd her «agitated interview’ in the 
corridor. ‘ I' dadesay he-was: glad enough to 
comeon any pietext. Don't umderstand it ‘a 
bit |! shaking his head. ‘Somefellows-get 
on ‘like a hotse on: ‘fire’ whefever they go. 
Trevanion’ was jadt such ahdther. ‘No Sune 
could do enough, forshim, ahdthe girls ‘were 
madiafter him at the Cape.” 

«« Ab, poor fellow! 2 pity that) man ‘in- 
terisely,” eaid Inniy Wildgtave, perfectly’ un- 
conscious that the very man who had ‘excited 
her compassion was the one ‘whe fad jtist’ left 
the'Castle. Po o— think of hin linding in 
England 06 arid huppiness;‘and in 
se ‘short ‘hours fadiog every thing gone from 
him!” 

“I wonder he didn't be fight it ‘out,” 
pulting his Mhoustechés thoughtfully. “He 
wash't the‘#ort0f fellow to ‘show ‘the “witite 
fexther.” - 

“ T always felt ‘suré that he did it for Lady 
Daore’s bake, anid Tlove him for.it,”’ she went 
on With-getitle Giithusiiém. ‘It would have 
been so much easier to stay here, and brave the 
worst ; Bat Het naftie Would have been d 
into the papers, and I verily beliéve it would 
have killed her.”’ 

“‘Bhe nitat be made of tery different stuff 
to my wife. E.believe Kitty would have gloried 
in it,” he said, with a quiet smile. “It would 
take rather more than that te kill-her.”’ 

Lady Wildgrave had takenmo famcy to! her 
husband's cotisin, so! dfopped the subject 
qhickly, and-enggested. that/it was ¢ime to go 
to;bed, and the-panty broke up. 

It was very quiet down by ‘the shore ; there 
Was némoon,sand the waves broke gently ‘on 
the beach ae if loth to Gitturb the! stillness. 

Thé. night was very.clendy, and theré was 
only one: star visible, ac Freherme 
at the heavens with. lodging ‘for rést -if‘ his 
troubled bréast. His tronblea were closing in 
upon him fast, tearer.and nearer dach passing 
day, andit seemed impdéceible to evade them. 

He had said good-bye, probably for she ‘last 
time, to his-friends atthe Osstle,'and Lady 
Dacre he had parted from without-a good-bye 
atall. Posdibly he wonld never see héragain, 
and his ‘Reart:grew cold within him as he 
stepped into the silent house, 

Twelve o’clock struck as he turned up the 
lamp in the hall, and looked round to see if 
there were any letter or message written on a 
slip of paper! léft for’ Bim’ on the table. No, 
there was nothing to-night, so. he took off his 
hat and 166Ked round for his smoking jacket, 
‘wHich*Weston-tiually pat ready for him, so 
that he might change his coat without any 
delay before going into Sir Thomas. 

Not eeeing it; he shought -he would ‘go in 
just as he was in chis dress ‘things; atid not 
change till he went to bed,’ as it ‘was so‘late. 
He eupposed «that Jennings ‘was with ‘his 
master, -and that (both weresasleep, -for the 
eiJence was tnbroken. 

For & minute he: stood” still / puffing at a 
capital cigar which Lord Wildgrave had given 
him, and which -he was loth to throw away 
before He had finished it» and then tossing the 
end into theold-fashioned fender; he laid ‘his 
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hand gently on the: handle of the- bedroom 
‘door, anid turned ‘it softly. 

As hedlosed the door'bebind him he' ‘only 
suppressed his astonishment with the bemoust 
difficulty, for there, 


chair where he‘had to: often ‘sat; ber golden 
chead-drooping; her long kishes! réstiig’ on ber 
ehesks) her hands clasped loosely in’ her lup 
on her white dress. 

‘He steddasif spell-bound. He forgot Sir 
Thomas, though he was but yard frem ‘him, 
she forgot the barrier that divided them like an 
unseen rampart, he fotget those’ months of 
cold detpuir. 

For the moment she -was’his Oyril,' his 
Cgrikalone, and ‘he caaght ve litvle*hand- 
kerchief which had dropped | her fingers, 
and it passionately to this lips. 

“ Oh, my darling!" he whispered, hoarsely, 
his whole héart. ‘out'to-hervas if-carried 
beyond his rs -Of ‘restraint. by a sargivg 
ccean of tenderness. H 

‘Ab li’ you! soohndrel ! hissed ratherithan 
said Sir Thomas, this *lean face 
wound ¢he edge of! the damask in, ‘his’ 
hawk-likeeyes glesmivg'with wildest fury. 

Treherne started 


tric.shook. Lady Daore raised herhead-slowly, 

emiling ima dreamlike fashion, *henstatted 

dnto vivid: conscionsness athe saw Ronald 

standing before her with -a ‘str took upon 

his stern face, and‘her hueba limg-upon 

= A sen whom “he had sesled 4 His’ spedial 
lend. 

“ Ohi! what is it?” she cricdjepPinging to 
ber feot, “and what has © brought: you’ here 
wher he told you rot to come ?” 

* What-has brought him?” exelaimed the 
‘Baronet, flercely. You !'Phat is: quite ‘olear, 
Here; before*my very faee/he Wares to make 
love ~~ per Gb! it's a trick frombeyinning 
to i} “”* es 

Stop, Sir 'Thorvasd aid “Preherne, 
sternly. ‘*Say‘what you tke of me;'but ‘you 
shan't imeult Lady Dacre.” 

“I'won't be dictated to by ‘you, tir!” clatch. 
‘ing the dé8clothes with nervous fingers. “It's 
@ plot between you ; any foét ean’ sée-that |" 

“ What is a plot?” Cyrilla interrupted itm 
hastily, putting her white hand enhis caréess- 
ingly, as if trying to stilbhisspassion. 

He threw itoff impatiently and ¢tared ap 
at! her @weet face, as if trying to discover 
some signs of guilt there, 

He-could see’that she was shaking from 
hhead ‘to “foot, ‘bat she met his fierce eyes 
bravely. : 

‘~You-must be dredining, Phomas,” 

“I'm cvide‘awWake,and ‘thank ‘goddwess I 
‘am, Or the devil only knows ‘what would have 


up | heppened:behind tay bak I’ said Bir Pisomas, 


fariously. 

i Preherne threw open the'deor. He*had'the 
greatest di fiieulty on-earth to‘restrain himeelf, 
bat’ for the sake of ‘the woman’ he ‘loved far 
whore #han “his pride, he- was ‘keepihg “his 
seraper wader the*most worderfalcentrel. 

{8siM;she could not*@hswer’ for Himwelf 'mavh 
dongerif Sir Thomas contindéd to pour'thete | 
insults on his wife’s fafotent head. j 

“Zed@y Dacre,” 'he ‘said, “quite quiétly, 
“maty Pedsk you to leave the room ?” 

“Ne-no, Dhadbetterstay.” . 

“tBxence the. ‘You mui to,o¢iving ‘her en 
imperative look, which was more effestive 
than °a spoken command, and’ thiiited ‘her 
strangely. ; 

She moved slowly towards thedoor. 

‘*Cyrilla! stay here! I command-you!” 
oried: Sir Thomas, excitedly, just ae Trehtrne 
‘closed the door behind her. 

Then he ‘came ‘fotwaré and stood bythe 
bedside beh cearenpies 

«Now, ‘8 mas, yourself,” he 
said, shortly, taking ‘the ‘ Berestef'p ‘breath 
‘away bythe power of his-strong 5 

‘Explain myself, indeed | excl ‘Sir 
Thomas, in angry surprise. '“P4eiderwidt 
you will say next ?- I wrote*yéa'wietter ‘my- 
self to tell you not to come; ae my*wife’ was) 
going to stay. And then, with othe wines 


| lowed; and 
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effrortery, you present yoursel? im the middi, 
of the night.” 

Tréhetnepassed tver the fact)that it conig 
scarcely be called cffrontery to*retarn to his 
own home, andisaid, csldly,— 

a4 maeeme et ietter; Sir Thomas.” 

* No goed preten fing shat “when it follow 
you to Woodlands," with: éneer. “4 

‘* Tywaedining-at the Castle, 0 thateac. 
counts for it,’ calmly. 

“ Does it ascount fdr your? standing there 
before tiny svery:eyés ‘and “oalling my Wife, 
darling?” ‘hieieyes flasiing. 

Ehecbloéd -sushtd 4 Troberne's ‘face, then 
receding as ¢puitkby, lett it pale'as death, 

“iShe wasdeleep,” hewsaidshostedly. ‘She 
mp dbisepooenigann I made suck’ ® fool of 

aif 4youonly ‘keep quiet. 

‘ Keép quiet, indeed |’ his voice ‘shriil but 
‘quavering. “If you think I’m the tort of 
man to‘ let sueh di *thinge’go on and 
ncle Nothing disgraceful ta bamppened,” 

" > .* ‘Baid 
Tréherne, sternly, oe Sandal and 
Lady” is’ . Bear 
me witness that Ihave avoided’ heras much 


| ape able ” 
‘asif ho+had ad an'vlec. |. 


“Ses,” Bir Thomas interrupted, with a 
eneer, *you*avoided -her before any face, but 
Ive Mrs. Gifford’s'word for4t.that you meet 
very otsen behind my back.” 

“Then Mrs. Gifford lied 1” ceried Treherne, 
hotly, weatly’ wild with ‘the*thought of her 
‘ttetichery. We've never imét,eund that I 
‘wear, except inthe amosb vasual way on the 
itewd.” 

**Of course you wouldisay s0,’* leaning back 
<mhis pillows. 

‘*Sir Lhomas,if you weren’#ill, I'd kick you 
‘oubiof my ‘house! the said, slowly,as he drew 
his brows ee 

& sudden of recoghition passed through 
Sir: Daonme’s'brain. 

Treherne’s face, with taat resentful frown 
‘on it,and with: tha’ fire of indignation burn- 
ing in his eyes, carried him back to*#hat fatal 
Seventeenth of May, when ‘he’ stdod face to 
dace: with Ralph Trevanion. 

Bat he only thoaght the likeness ‘was strong, 
for he could not credit the astounding fact that 
thisswas the man whomhe had edught for, 
for sodong. 

‘+1 shallbe out of your house’ to-morrow,” 
he said, angrily, ‘‘I would rather die'on the 
road than stay in i¢ anothershour'more than | 
could:help.” 

‘Wo, Sir Lhomas, you can't move,” said 
Tretierne, suddenly ?clenting ashe! thought of 
hisénemy’s physical weakness, “Stay here 
and: get well-as’fast as youean. promise 
you that I’won’t enter it againvas long as you 
‘are under this roof.” 

** You are very’ goed, Mr. Trélterne, but I 
twon't ‘wait to be ticked out,)<To:morrow 
morning I go to Mounteorrelyand I wish to 
Heaven I’d never come near+his* iad 

* Listen to me; Sirs Bsoneas,”’: img. over 
tine bed; and hristangty face 
‘with eyes from which all the’ ager bud died 
out, ‘ You called me your friend hat «night 
iy the-mine, - -You even! told ‘me.*yeu wished 


me tebe-your son; bubdidioht I always'do my 
| best to seep’ you off 2: Woh’ vednvited me over 


ard over again to Motitwworrelp but have I ever 
‘céme?” Idaas 

* No; you would fever'do a4dingle thing I 
‘asked You. “You thetrath now, 
witha ttle nod) whd a’ falfetons glantce. 

“ Yes; and shouidn's I have aceéd Biffer- 
ehtlyshoutdn’s Thavé haunted'“your “house 


| Gay after day—it T*were ‘the’ Villann you pre- 


tend to” ‘mhe ?’* 160king at “hitn’in » way 
‘to tompel an answer. 

“ How can I telk?’” said the: Barenet, sul- 
Tenly. “ I¢ may be-all of se -pisos—treachery 
and falsehood on evety side.” , 

Look me in the face, Sir Thomas, and sy 


|] that I lie, if you can!" 


- The Baronet moved uneasily, but Treberne 
fixed his eyes upon him withrall the strength 





féb nis vestlusewillpand forced him to Jook up. 
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Certainly those frank, fearless eyes seemed to 
Y shiemeslves. 


PThey nmust belong to .a man who was true 
tothe very core. «Bat Gir Thomas, unfor- 

, had seen (something | with his own 
eyes. He'hadalsosheard.some words with his 
own ears, andithoagh the old inflaance was 
strong in Treherne’s face‘and manner,.and he 
felt orely tempted tostretch out sisshand and 
askchim to bédriends, he turned. his fuee to the 
wall in suldencsilence, 

The next minauteshe, heard. the .deor close, 
and-on'leoking: round he found; that ‘Trehame 
had gone. 

CHAPTER ¥xXXiIl. 
WHERE’ WAS" HIS MASTER ? 


Rouarp Taenerni-walksed straight out-of the 
house without looking to right or left. Some 
instinct made hinicatoh..ap his, hat, but he 
forgot: to cehuti the: deor-after him,,and it 
swang‘dismally. batkwards.and.iforwaxds in 
the «Wind. :ir .(Dhonaas»heard it; amd . the 
sound worried ‘his. nerves, nt m0 sone eame-to 
him—so he could get no redress for/shia par- 
ticular grievance. The other. sort, of,,griev- 
ance he: had: £edzeseed in. his owa, masterial 
fashion; and: he bad:managed ta ges.nid af the 
only friend ne had-ever. cared for ever'much— 
but thatddea: did not give him great satisfac. 
tion. Hvén mow,! before -halfnbour, had 
passed;the ‘had began to.miss him. . If Dre- 
herne ‘hadibeen vhert) that alcor would have 
been ‘shat: directly and, the .wedid mot have 
been lying there with a dry throat, and,that 

‘of lemonade: at. bachia' tantalising dis- 
tance on the table. ‘Wasvit-only olast. night 
that hahadeat by the. sida of his bed, ‘and 
told -him-the-story.of his‘life,, giving | up..his 
rest insorder to while-awaiy the weary homrs? 

There could nothave -been any bypoorisy.in 
that, for Cyrilla was not in the house, and evea 
their:mesting to-night ‘seemed; ion.the face:of 
ittochave «been: «accidental. His --wifeshad 
fallen:‘asleep; 'whichhe .wonld vnot have done 
if ‘she’ -had «been! expseting: bim,: and if he 
had planned :¢oveome and meet :her, ssurely 
it would not haveadeen: in, herichusband's 
room. Hethonght dver it.ell:till.he grew 
80 perplexed’ amd wotried that: his: brain was 
quite bewilderéd, and*his head was’ racked 
Withintense»piin. -Jt w#howed» that ake was 
reallyeonvinced ofthis: mife's tanocence, be- 
cause, in»spite xf sheridong absense, it: never 
cocurséd sto shim to..suspebt ther of! having 
leftethe> housewith Treherne, 

He knew tho utter: purity .af \her heart, 
having often seen her thrown amongst 
foreigners abrosd whoiadmired’ her antensaly 
and wished 'to'lay:¢tieir devotion«at cherifeet. 
She had kept them off with wach eweet dig- 
nity, and ‘never »given: them ithe emalicat 
encouragement, ‘iand owonufor shersélf ‘sher 
husband's eompletest)¢rust..| Kitty’s ' words 
had ‘done .hersnoi real harm only dhey thad 
served to irvitateoSir ‘Thomasjtand sett his 
temper on eé ge; which amadedtim: & nadathry- 
ing patient. What was keeping oher:. away 
now? Waseshe so mortally ioffended that ahe 
would not come back.ageiniaill the cazsiage 
came-to take her to Mounteobrel ? 

What on carthshad become of Jennings ? 
He was such a fool thatiof goursedioowdnld 
Bot come ‘utitik-the was balled, ceven. if Where 
Was no one in the house to call him. 

Alone, thirety, weak, an@ helpless, unable to 
rest bectiuse ‘of “hiwcirrituting shoughts, the 
Baronet was very miserable. ois ewn dis. 
comfort made him regret’ Teéherne; for’ ‘he 
Was an uttetly eeMidh:manj end ould be more 
easily inflaenoed ‘by’ physival’ meonvenience 
than by anything else, 1 

He began-towre fleet’ that perhaps .after ‘all 
he was not 60 very much to blame. 
coe eyes in hidtwad maust bewstyack by the | 

uty of Lady Dacresamdit heweuld be quite 
sure that Treherne had kept his‘admiration 
30 himself, except on this one occasion ‘when 
tind in coursch sieane eee 
if he wel of might be forgiven 





The morning, ilight .was. streaming into the 
reom when the pened quickly, and 
Cyrilla, looking. like.a gost, came forward on 
tip-toe. She.slooked, anmibusly towards the 
bed, and was surpriged to:see ‘that her hus- 
band: was. wide awake, and that the valet was 
not with him. 

“So here,you are. atiaat!” granted Sir 
Themas, thankful to have some one.to abuse. 
‘* Lamightthave died ia the night for all you 
would have known or cared.” 

‘‘ Why.ien’t Jennings here? He cértainly 
ought to be,”’ really concerned to find that he 
had been alone. 

‘* Nos likely he’d/atir.a finger, selfish brate, 
unless ‘he.was told,to.” 

‘* Doessdhe usually, wait.to be. called ?”’ 

‘ Yes, he weleepa like.a‘top. Bat, of course, 
you never.thought of me, I suppose you ve 
been havingia comfortable snooze somewhere 

?” looking ‘up at «his wife with 
baw rig eyes, as hethought of hie own restless 
night. 

“ Lhave not slept atall,"* she said, wearily ; 
but shatidoesn't-matter. Can't I-make you 
more comfontable?’’ Jeaning.over him and 
arranging his pillows. 

| She, gave -him-shis. lemonade.and. waited:on 
him ; her heart.all the while weighed 
down by the;mest overpowering ianxiety,-for 
she éould notéellr what had happened, audehe 
feaned the worst. 

Hidden.in a corner of the hall,.she had scen 
Rowald Teeherne come out of her .husband’s 
room with such a look on his face as, she would 
uever forget. 

it-was sacha ‘look as.@ man might wear as 
he stood with a loaded-revolver; pointed.at his 
head, or leant on’ the parapet .of . Waterloo 
Bridge speculating on. what he should feel 
like,in the muddy waters below. 

Hisiface was like.a, nightmare to, her, and 
she.could. not,get..it out. of .her (thoughts. If 
Golonel' Gordon had oaly.been there, the faith- 
fal friend, who-'weuld never let any. harm 
‘come néar-him ifiit was in his. power. to pre. 
vent it! 

Bat he wasalone with hisown.sad thonghts, 
With ,#he dread ,of coming climax which 
would peem:like:the orack of \doom. 

“* Mind, we go to Mountsorrel as scon ag the 
carriage comes,’ said Sir Thomas, before he 
turned over and went to sleep. 

Cyrilla would be thankful to be safe in her 
own, home, but she felt it her daty to remon- 
atrate, asthe thought the, move would be so 

owery-bad,for him. 

He was co weak thut:he eould.scaresly stand, 
rand hawhe was to gét.down,the hill to. the 
carriage she could not imagine. 

Bic /Taomas,-however, pariisted inhisinten- 


ation, and: she knew:-he weuld carry it-out if’ 


— could by the sstrength. of his indomitable 
w 


About seven.o clock, she-fell into*the sound 
Bleep, produced, by exhaustion, and therefore 
did not hear Colonel Gordon.arrive and. ask 
fox Mr..Deeherne; nor ;Weston’s answer that 
he-hed.uet been therd that might, 

‘ Lanppese-he slept atthe Onedoafter.all ?” 
-headid,'as be turned away. 

“ Yes, I suppose so, sir. Lady Dacre spent 
the onight -here,*.a0 .;Mz.. Treherme wasn't 
wanted, and I’meure/he:mast have been glad 
ofa night's rest,”-said’ Westan; heartily, for 
he did not approve at all of his master wear- 
sing himeelfout for Six Thomas. 

‘* Give my compliments to Lady Dacre, and 
vif she: wantsme, she knows.where.to find me.” 

Then he walked down the hillthinking what 
a happy chance it was that Lord Wildgrave 
carried off Treherne if Hiady: Dacre stayed at 
the Castle. 

After the fine'-weather they ‘had been 
having for sodong;itwasia -windy, disagree- 
able day, but nothing would deter the Baronet 
from his purpese, 

Weston was immensely surprised to hear 
that the invalid was.going home ; but, as he 
was anxious to further the arrangement, he 
threw no hindrances in the way. 

To do wway with the difficulty of coming 





down the hill, he proposed that the carriage 
should be-sent tha to the back, where. the 
— was broken, but not quite impractio- 
able, 

Cyrilla agreed to this thankfally, although 
it would cause some delay, for the carrisge 
would have to go round by a cireuitous ronte 
to reach the back of the Tower. 

Jennings had a difficult task to dress his 
master, bat even in this Weston was willing 
to help in order to relieve himself from further 
trouble on his account, 

He could not help wondering what ‘his own 
master would say.to this sudden flight. 

He said something of ‘the kind to Lady 
Dacre as she was standing at the door ready 
to. start, 

“I think Sir Thomas told Mr. Treherne 
that we were going last night,” she said, 


quietly. : 

“Mr..'Preherne:heré last night!" exclainied 
Weston in surprise. ‘‘ Why, I never knew il, 
my lady; and I told the Colonel this very 
morning that he.badn’s: been near the place. 

ight I-be so bald as to ask why he went 
©. ? ” 

A faint pink atole into Lady Daore’s.cheeks, 

“ He would not have come if he had known 
that: was staying with Sir Taomas. I think 
he was.scarcely-here for one haif-hour.” 

‘“ He must have had his dress things on, 
coming from the Castle; and I don’t believe 
he-shad been.into his room, for every thing-was 
in.its, place ;.and.he do make a dreadial up- 
set, he do, if-he but put bis: nose in for -five 
minutes, - It's strange,” scratching his head, 
as he usually did when he was puzzled. 
“ Bless that dog!" he broke out, wratbfally ; 
‘*He ain’s been quiet for half a minute. I 
might let him loose to quiet hia tongue.” 

Ponto was;nearly mad with eagerness: to 
get away; and,as soon as his chain was un- 
loosed, he rushed off witha wild bark round 
the:corner of the Tower, and disappeared. 

Then out came Sir Thomas, leaning on his 
valet’s shoulder, and leoking «as. pale as 
death, 

He stambled as he -tried:to put bia foot on 
the step, bat Watson and.Jennings managed 
to give him a hoist up, and landed him safely 
on the, mattress, which was laid from one sent 
to the other. 

He sank .baok on the pillows, looking so ill 
that his wife was quite alarmed; and they were 
nearly driving off before. she remembered to 
slip some money,into Wéston’s hand, 

She.gave a wistfal look at-the Tower, won- 
dering if. she would, ever .see either the quain’ 
old building or ita. master again, and Weston 
muttered. as-he looked after her,— 

‘*Bless ber sweet sface! She's ‘a million 
times too, good for.that wasser half ofvhers!"’ 

Tate .in. .thevatsernoon ‘he bethought. bim 
that he might as well walk:dowa to the’ mixo, 
and ask if hewhad to prepare dinner for either 
of the gentlemen that evening. 

He. whistles: for Ponto, bat the dog did not 
answer his call, so:he went on without him. 

Colonel Gordon -was istanding outside the 
month of the sonth adit talking to Mr. Hare- 
wood, who had’ndt’been dismissed in con- 
sequence of Treherne’s representations thak 
the accident-was~entirely owing to his own 
careless caligraphy. 

“Only wantto know; sir, if-eitheryou or 
Mr. Treherne belcoming to dither to-night ?”’ 
said Weston, touching bis hat. 

*“T don’t know whst~to say. Mr. Treherne 
dhasn’t turned up yet,” said the Colonel; with 
arworried air. 

“The old gentleman has taken hisself off, 
and her ladyship's gene -with him; , aad, 
please, sir, I: made a mistake last: night, she 
‘naster'did come-home, but was off again like 
& ehot.” 

The Colonel immediately parted from Hare- 
rood, and made a’sign to Weston to follow 

im. 

He was thunderstruck to hear that Sir 
Thomas had left'she Tower,and he was con: 
vinced that something had ‘happened during 
Treherne's brief visit. 
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Weston could tell him nothing to allay his 
‘anxiety, and he strolled off by himself to 
think the matter over. 

According to Weston Treherne must have 
been in his evening things, so that it was 
natural that he should go to Woodlands if 
not to the Tower to change them. And yet 
he might have heard something which made 
instant flight absolutely necessary ; but flight 
would be so futile if his unconventional cloth- 
ing made him conspicuous to every chance 
passer-by. 

If he had simply left the house in a huff 
he must have turned up by this time, for 
there would have been no reason to go and 
hide himeelf. 

Weston had particularly mentioned Lady 
Dacre's terror-stricken face when he first saw 
her in the morning. 

If anything had happened before her it 
must have had a terrible effect on Treherne, 
and Gordon's heart sank within him lower 
and lower as he thoughs it over. 

What was that? The miserable howling of 
& dog. Everything seemed to affect his nerves 
to-day, and he gave himself an impatient 
shake, for he considered nerves as the special 
property of women. 

e quickened his pace as he buttoned his 
coat across his chest, for the wind was sharp, 
and what sun had deigned to shine that 
gloomy day had now shrouded iteelf in a bank 
of clouds. The sea looked angry, with splashes 
of white foam here and there, and the waves 
— with haste and fury on the narrow 


ch. 

Suddenly an icy chill crept over Gordon's 
heart. 

That black Newfoundland could be no other 
but Ponto. 

Why was he crouching here all by himself ? 
‘Why was he howling like a messenger of 
Death? Why wa; his head turned so per- 
sistently towards that dark object floating on 
‘the water ? 

He darted up to Gordon, licking his hands 
and barking wildly, then he hurried back to 
fhis former povition, and raising his black 
nose, gave utterance to the dismallest howl 
ever heard. 

It blended with the shrieking of the wind, 
it mingled with the roar of the waves, and 
seemed like a fitting accompaniment to that 
melancholy object—a boat floating bottom 
upwards at the mercy of the storm. 

Gordon's eyes were riveted on the boat 
which was coming nearer every minute, 

Presently, one wave bigger than any other, 
caught it up like a plaything and then dashed 
it in cruel, malignant sport at his feet. 

And with a shudder that shook him from 
head to foot, and turned the blood to ice in his 
‘veins, he recognised it as the Waterwitch—Tre- 
herne’s favourite boat—which had been lost 
and recovered on the day that Wilfred Romer 
was so nearly drowned. 

Ponto sprang at it and tried to drag it 
further up with his strong teeth; but where 
was the master for whom he was watching ? 


(To be continued.) 





A TORN LETTER; AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 
—o— 


“Deuce! Vantage in! Game!" called 
‘Clara; then adding: ‘‘I really must rest, Mr. 
Dacre. Come, let us sitin the arbor. I have 
dad enough tennis for this morning.” 

And suiting her action to her wish, she 
‘tripped gaily over the close-clipped lawn to 
where a cool summer-houee cast a refreshing 
thade. ~~" 

Frank Dacre followed her rather more 
slowly. 

. When he reached her retreat, she was already 
ensconced upon a rustic chair—the only one in 


che place ; so he had to be content with a stool 
at her feet. 





After a silence, during which Clara fanned 
herself violently with her hat, and Frank, 
lighted a cigarette, she asked : 


Must ‘peu tellly go heck to town to-' 


morrow—really ? "’ 
“Tam afraid I must. It is very kind of 
ou to act asif you would like me to stay, 
bat I cannot. Business you know.” 

“Ofcourse. It isalways business—business 
that upsets all our plans—business that usurps 
all our pleasures. Yet—” 

“ We could not live without it,” interrupted 
Frank. 

** No,” said Clara, slowly. 

Bat her face wore a look that was far from 
contentment, and her little foot beat impati- 
ently upon the rung of the rustic chair. 

Then the conversation drifted off upon many 
and varied topics, and they sat laughing and 


ee 


| ‘This Clara read. Her heart seemed to cease 
beating, and a lamp rose in her throat, 
This, then, was the end of it all. He had not 
cared for her. She was not tohim. And 
| she had loved him so dearly. It was so 
of him. And this Pet? She felt her 
burn. Who could this pet be? Oh, the 
| humiliation of it all! 
She hurried to her room, and there, fling. 
ing herself across her couch, she wept and 
| sobbed into the night, at the perfidy of this 
| man and her own blindness. 

Mean vhile, Frank utterly unconscious of 

the trouble he had caused was sleeping as only 
: those can whore conscience is untroubled and 
' whose digestion is unim . 

When Ciara a: , long after breakfast, 
| looking wan and pale, Frank arose, and would 
,have embraced her, but she gently repulsed 

im. 


talking until the luncheon bell summoned h 


them to the dim, sweet-scented dining-room, 
where Clara's mother and brother Dickawaited 


Dick proposed that they go for a ride, late 
in the afternoon, when it grew a little cooler. 

To this Clara and Frank assented. 

The horses were ordered for five o'clock. 

The men retired to smoke er. bil- 
liards; Clara went to her room to write letters 
and sleep till the riding hour arrived. 

When five o'clock came, Dick had a head- 
ache and could not go with them ; so his sister 
and Frank had perforce to go by themselves— 
&@ penance they seemed to bear with great 
Selpnedion. 


They were coming home very slowly, think- 
ing doubtless, for they said nothing, when 
Frank suddenly asked : 

** Do you see that star?" 

** Where—just above the horizon? Yes,” 

**See how it seems to follow the crescent of 
the new moon. Is it not faithful? Ever it 
follows; still they seem to grow no nearer. 
Thus it is with my heart and its best beloved ; 
ever it follows, never it reaches." 

‘Is your love, then, cold to you, and distant 
as the moon?” Olara asked, softly. 

*“ Alas, I fear so!” 

** Yet do you not know for sure?” she said. 


* i cannot tell—I merely think. Now you | 


He paused. 
“1?” she said, quickly. “I? Why, I do 
not think about it at all.” 

** More’s the pity !”’ he said, sadly ; “ for you 
are as the moon, and I the star. You are my 
best beloved. But it is useless; I see you do 
not even think about it.” 

“No,” she murmured. 
know that I love you.” 

And the tender crescent of the infant moon 
looked down upon that picture that since the 
world began has been old, yet is ever new. 

“T have written,” said Frank, after supper, 
“but I will not go back to town. I am too 
loth to lose the blessing I have just acquired, 
even for a moment.” 

Clara's joy at this announcement was acute. 
She took him instantly out to the porch, 
where, in a — s dusky corner, they sat and 
talked softly the evening as only lovers 


can. 

After the good nights had been said, Clara, 
in passing through the hall to go to her room, 
found a small piece of paper like the half.sheet 
of a letter. 

IdJy she picked it up. Her heart almost 
——e beating as she read its contents. It 
was in Frank's handwriting, and was part of 
a letter. It read thus :— 


“ Dearngst Per 
‘IT have news 

Clara, She is mine 
fortune that favours me 

“ She is rich 
That I do not love her 
all its contents—is 

**T am chained here 
see you soon, and 

“Your devoted 
“ Feanx.” 


“No, notnow. Frank—Mr. Dacre, I mean, 
let us forget last night and its occurrences, 
We will let the dead past bury its dead,” and 
she smiled such a poor, wretched, little, shame. 
faced smile, that she was nearer akin to tears 
shan mirth. 


Frank was aghast. 

* What do you mean?” he stammered. 

“Do you ask, Mr. Dacre? I should think 
you might guess. ‘Fortune favours me,’ even 
as it has you. I am out of my paradise; 
"twas a fool’s one. I am better off as it is,” 

“I do not understand. Surely you were not 
flirting, or is this a test of my affection to van- 
quish—Oh, Olara, do not make me utterly 
wretched | "’ 


** Wretched!” she cried, scornfally. “‘ What 
pity had you upon me?" 

“T had not pity, sweethsart, for you at any 
time. I merely had its next of kin—love.” 

“ Believe me, it is useless to argue. My 
eyes were opened last night. I am unde- 
ceived.” 

“ Ah, I see itnow!” he said. ‘ You never 
loved me—you were but amusing yourself. 
Well, I forgive you. Some day you may 
appreciate the fact that a jilt is at best buts 
sorry creature, and coquetry unworthy the 
ambition of any true woman.” 

He was gone and with him went the sun- 
shine and the peace of Clara’s life. . 


It was a bitter March day. The train moved 
slowly through the thick banks of snow. As 
,the night descended the storm raged more 
. furiously, and the guard replied to Olara’s 
question that he feared they would come to 
@ standstill long before they reached Aber- 





“T do not think—I | deen 


Clara was glad, decidedly so. 
“ Then I fan stay at Perth,” she said. 

Ep seaes Gat qatis Bed: eal. ; achat Be 
engers alighted and went e 8 
Rotel, there to remain until the track could be 

cleared and their journey resumed. 

After supper, Ciara sat in, trying to warm 
her feet at the fire and g what her 
uncle in Aberdeen would think of her non- 


a 
PR last she decided to go and see if she could 
not send him a telegram. us Sis 
As she entered the office to make the inquiry, 
which made all the blood in her body 





said 
iss Fanshawe, what brought you 


would have fallen had she 

against the doorway for support. 
Frank ! 4 
‘I,” she said, “am going to my uncle in 
deen on a visit. And you?” oH 
“Tam here with my brother Peter on buti- 


“ Peter!” she repeated, absently, “your 
ayes. Wh ?” he inquired. 
* Yes, ” he in r 
Then this asada table woman burst into 
tears and retired precipitately to the sofa in the 
lour. 


Pe yrank followed. 
‘‘ Miss Fanshawe, Olara darling—what have 
Idone? What is the matter? 
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Ob, Frank, Iam such an idiot, and I am | looking up. ‘She has sprained her ankle] Th lon, : 
Ob, Frank, a an am joe og | poe Pan a - = = ae was a long break; then she spoke 


wre’ 
— pon again she fell to weeping hysteri- 
a tried his best to quiet her, and during 
the course of her outburst he learned of the 
in spite of himself he smiled. 
“] bave the rest of that letter upstairs. I 
found it in anold coat only yesterday. | 
it was fate. Wait one moment and I 


at 
- 





rushed out of the room. 
drew from the pocket of her dress the 
torn bit of paper. It was all the souvenir she | 
had had of her love, and she cherished it, 
even though it had brought her so much , 
sorrow. ‘ 
Frank returned with the other half of the ' 
letter, and putting them together read aloud : 
“Dearest PErEr: 
“ [have news—I have succeeded in win- | 
ning Clara. She is mine. Was there ever | 
oa fortune as the fortune that favours me? 
I wish to marry at once. | 
“ She is rich only in my affection, but I have 
enough. That I do not love her more than all 
the earth—more than all its contents—is | 
absurd, untrue. 
“T am chained here by the sweetest of 
fetters. But I will see you soon, and let you | 


jadge how happy is your brother, 
7 “Your devoted 
“ Frank.” 
“Forgive me!” murmured Clara, ‘ And 


Peter?” 
“He is here!” said a tall, young man who ; 
had just entered. ; 
“ Welcome, my brother!” said Clara, smil- 
ing, and extending her hand. 
“Clara,” said Frank, ‘ now that that miser- 
able affair is settled, when will you marry 


“ Just after Easter, and—and Peter shall be 


man,” 
The m was sent—not to her uncle in 
Aberdeen, but to her mother—and it read : 


“T have met Frank. Allis arranged. Am | 
very, very happy!” 








THE SECRET WHICH | 


PARTED THEM. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was breakfast time at Norrington Castle. 
The guests who had assembled for the coming- 
of-age festivities had all d a the day 
before, and the family were left alone. 

_ Only the Earl, Countess, and Viscount were 
in the room, the younger members of the 


household having breakfasted, as was their 
wont, with the ness in another apartment, 
at an earlier hour. 


e Lord Douglas was present the conver- 
sation was upon general tcpice. The post bag 
was brought in towards the conclusion of the 
pew a and unlocked by the master of the 

“A letter for you, my dear,” he said . 
ing it to his wife” oe 
‘From Lady Constance,” she returned, 
with a emile, as she accepted it from his 


* From Lady Constance, eh?" continued the 
Earl, with a grim smile; “then, Stirling, she 
honoured you, too. You had better take 
care of your heart, for she is a remarkably 
Pretty and attractive woman.” 

The Viscount received the envelope with 
aesumed indifference, leaving it upon the 
table beside him, to conclude his breakfast. 

The blood of the rising generation is 
decidly more cool than it was when I was 
young,” laughed Lord Donglas. ‘J should 
scarcely have left the letter of a charming 
woman unopened for long.” 


lh 





“ Poor Lady Constance,” said the Countess, 


does not name the Colonel, but says how 
greatly she enjoyed her stay with us.” 

**Which means, I suppose, that he didn't,” 
growled the Earl. ‘ Well, Gwendoline, don’t 
ask him again, that isall. I shall be happy to 
to welcome his wife. I can’t say that he even 
tried to make himself agreeable the two last 
days he was with us.” 

“ No, he seemed in a thorough bad t+ mper, 
did he not?” struck in the Viscount. “In 
fact, I told Lady Constance se,” 

* Oh! Stirling, how could you?” asked the 
Countess. 
vod what did she say?” questioned the 

arl, c s 

“ She thought he was ill. Lady Constance 
is still in love with her husband,” 

‘* A very unusual case, then,’’ replied Lord 
— “and he is to be envied,” and he 
let his eyes rest upon his wife, She flushed at 
his scrutiny, and in no wise tried to answer 
him ; but her son took -her part. 

“If that was meant for one for the mater, 
father, and I think it was, it was unjust; no 
man ever had a better wife than yours,” 

5 we hear me state otherwise, Stir- 
ling, it will be time enough for you to speak!” 
replied the Earl, coldly; and as he miet the 
glance of his son and returned it with interest 


| the two men looked very much alike. 


Then he passed out of the room, carrying 


| 
the post. bag with him to his atudy. 


Lady Douglas rose, and laid her hand upon 
Mt iy boron her 

‘* My boy, why did you answer your father ?’ 
she asked; “you know no good ever came of 
it yet; it only hardens him,” 

“* Why did he dig at you, then, mother?” 

‘* At any rate, he was right in what he said, 
then. I—I never have loved him, my son, and 
he knows it. He was always , but I fear 
it is that which has embittered his life. If 


| you were to marry Stella, and could never 
really 


her love, it would scareely improve 
you. Now would it, dear?” 
“It would tarn me into a demon!" he cried, 
tely ; ‘‘ but such a thing could never 
; my darling does love me with all her 
eart,”” 


‘' Happy you.” 

‘“‘ Bat why did you not care for the pater ?” 

** Human love is not born of human will, 
my boy ; but I have been as patient as I could 
be with him to try and make up to him for 
what I could not do.” 

‘* Yes, you have been patient, as patient as an 


, angel; but, mother, why, why did you marry 
him?” 


“I promised to tell you that old story, 
Stirling. Come to my boudoir and I will do s0 
this very morning.” 

“I will, but, mother mine, I must go and 
read Lady Constance’s letter first ; that won't 
keep, you know,” and he emiled at her mean- 


ingly. 

** Ah! I thought as much when you did not 
open it, Stir!’ replied his mother, smiling 
too. ‘Your father thought you took the 
honour quietly, but we know, my boy, do we 
not?” and the Countess looked at him with 
loving eyes. 

‘I know that you are the best mother alive,” 
he said, affectionately, ‘‘and I will soon join 
you in your own cosy little room, where we 
need fear no interruptions,” and with a back- 
ward glance he too left her, lockiag himself 
in his own chamber to read the letter from 
Stella Eustace. 

It was all which he could decire—fond, 
tender and maidenly. 

The girl whom the Viscount had chosen 
from out of the world was altogether worthy 
of his devotion. 

The Countess stood looking out of the 
window at the beautiful gardens, and the far- 
stretching park-land, 

* What are such things worth when com. 
pared with love?” she murmured, sadly; 
“‘ valuable as they are, they are nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing.” 


“Thank Heaven, my dear boy loves and ie 
beloved, but even there my ill-fated lack of 
»ffection bears fruit. How is he to wed Stella 
when both the fathers say ‘no’? I might per- 
suade poor John, but my husband, zever. 
T cannot see the end of it atall. And soon I 
shall have the girls with lovers, and more 
trouble over them, I sup 
grown lovely of late, and in a few months f 
must introduce her into society for she will be 
seventeen, 

“ She is a sweet girl, without a trace of the 
proud Douglasesin her, Hennie, too, is a 
nice child, but there is a _ of the old 
stock there ; Iam more afraid 

‘ar.’ 

She sighed, and turning to the bell she rang 
it, and went to her boudoir, where she sat 
awaiting her son, too restless to settle to any 
occupation. 

He came at length, with a bright and sunny 


‘*T need not ask whether you have had 9 
nice letter, dar,” said the mother. ‘‘ He who 
runs may read.” 

* Yes; it was more than nice. Stellais a 
darling! If only she and I had no fathers |!” 

*‘Hush! my son; such a thought ig not 
right. Now, chall I tell you the tale of my 
sad life? Sit down and make yourself com- 
fortable, Stirling, for it will take me some 
time, and give aie some pain to piece together 
all which has made my position what itis. I 
did not come of such a blue-blooded stock as 
you Douglases. My father was just a country 


ueual level in the county by marrying Lady 
Lucy Clavering, a rich, clever, handsome, 
and, I am afraid, rather a worldly woman. 
However, her tastes and my father's suited 
one another well. 

“They were the fashion among a certain 


I abhorred both. I 
mother was, the finest 


and racin > 
no desire fo be, as m 
rider in the shires ; 
a mild way, but that was all, 

‘My real mother, in love, was Lady Eas- 
tace, the mother of Sir John, Stelia’s father. 
Ah! you start, my boy; you did not know 
that we had known one another in youth.” 

‘ No, indeed, mother. If you are such old 
friends, then wy you can persuade him to 
accept me for daughter,” he strack in, 
eagerly. 

** You must wait for the rest before you 
judge, dear. It is jast this old friendship 


former generation of Sir John’s, lived at the 
Manor House, and I almost lived there, too. 


sweet woman, 
“They had lost their only gen and I 
filled the blank in their hearts. They did the 


same to mine. When I say they I mean Lady 


Eustace, for, although Sir John wasa kindly 
man, my affection for his wife was as sun- 
light compared to moonlight. I liked him— 
that was all. 


was a powerfal edition of his mother. We 
saw ® great deal of one another. Our tastes 
and thoughts were in unison. We grew 


traly.” 

e lips of the Countess trembled, her voice 
failed her, the memory of those old days 
oame over her asa flood, and tears ran slowly 
down her cheeks. 


beginning to comprehend her trouble. 

* You loved my darling’s father !'’ he mar-- 
mured, softly, ‘Oh, mother! I am so sorry 
for you, and yet, looking back, I can only 
thank Heaven, for had you married Sir John, 
if there had been any Stella at all, she wouid 
have been my sister, and life without my 
darling would have been a very colourless 
thing indeed.” 

‘You comfort me, my son. 





I had ney.r 


Winifred has- 


or her future by~ 


squire, who had raised his place above its 


set, and the house was always full of ——. 


liked riding very wellin. 


which ties my hands. Lady Eustace and the. 


All that there is good in me I owe to that 


“They had one son—Stella’s father, He 


together as it were, and we loved one another 


Her son was holding her hand. He was: 
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looked at it in that light. Sometimes, ont. of 
the worst evil good springs hke a,.fair, bright 
vision. and I am thankful. for small smercies, 
Lady Eustace was-very pleased at the attach- 
ment between ber son and myself, To,have 
me for areal danghter, ahe told me, would be 
& joy to her, 

‘Sir John liked, me. personally, but. he had 
received the-estate much, encumbered from 
his father, and_ it. would ,bave satisfied him 
batter if his.son had chosen a richer wife. 

“Both my parents clamoored for settle: 
ments which it was,not in my lover's power 
to make, and; ther, unpleasantness; arose. 


“ Tn ‘his young days your father kept, race--' A few hours afterw 





; entreated, and the Earl of Douglas waited for 


horses, and at that:time he was constanofly at | 


our house. 

“ Hisziehes and position. were not. to, bé 
questioned. His power,to make satisfactory, 
settlements, was, no& to be doubted,. and. .my 

arents wished me to accept him for my 
asband. 


“T will do Lord Douglas: justice, I beliéye. | 
| it should have been between thé father, and 
| Bon, 


he loved me truly, and for myeeif ajane. 
‘* Hetook a fancy to me at. ficst sighs, and 
my affection for another was kept from him, 
*Heneyer knew it until he asked.me.te be 
his, wife; when I told him all. 


| copgratnlated yponall sides, - 


| 


| brother. 


there is bat.smalfdonbt, andthe then Furl 
, Gied from a stroke consequént mpon the effects 


‘‘ He-was upset, disappointed—still again let | 


me Ge him juasice, 
‘* Ha behaved like a gentleman, and, at, my 


expressed wish he. leff. me,.not without,a re- 


| this world ; but your father’s evidence proved 


proach, not with kindly words ; it. was not in.; 


hia nagure, bat still he lefs me, 
“ Something went wrong in a.coffee plantar 


tion belonging to Sir John, and his son wapeent. 


ong to try and put things straighé again. 


“As this time a strange ron-of ill Tack | 


began. 
“ Kverything went wrong. 
‘* My friend Lady Enstace.died, 
‘Tt was a sore grief to me, 


| at the bottom of it—the woman he loved |” 


“ There was.a species of revolution upon.the — 


coffee plantation where my darling was. His 
last.dester told me of it. 
“ Later, an account was given me in a.naws- 


; trace her! ” 


paper, which told.me that the ill-fealing had | 


broken out sgain, and the son of the omner, 
Mr. Joho Enstace, bad loss. his life inthe 
affair. 

*'T firmly believed it, so did Sir John, and, 
this belief was confirmed by the fact that we 
heard from him no.more. 

‘A year afterwacda Sir John married a 
young and giddy girl, wha conld not be in- 
duced to remain at the Manor Honse 

‘It was let to Lord Douglas, who was .then 
more than. ever in ont fagnily circle. 

“He sought my, love again. bat it waa 
buried in the grave of- John Enstace, and I 
told him.so plainly. At this juncture my, 
troub'es came to a climax, 

‘“My father, who had long been deeply in- 
volved, came to niter roin, 

* He had. mace away with his wife's money 
and his own,,and bad given-biils of sale, upon 
his furniture even. 

‘' Failing to pay, his goods were seized, Great 
vans stoed.at the door loaded with our honse, 
hold goods, until nothing was lefs -but some. 
portmanteaus into which my mother and I 
had been permitted to pack our actual person- 
alitias, 

“ Upom those -partmanteans we sat, my 
mother and I. 


‘ She was filled with a passionate grief which. 


fairly alarmed me for her resson. 

“7 waastill and quict. Despair filled my 
heart. 

**My father’s feelings were more like mine. 
He stoad watching the vans sway, not reply- 


ing by one word to my mother’s wild re-, 


proaches. 

“T felt sorry for my father, for. I knew 
that pha.had dons as much to bring on. the. 
domestic rnin.ag he, had. 


‘Lord Douglas met.those vang at the gate, ; 


and stopped them. They waited. there while 
he walked up to the house. 

“He entered the room and looked at us all 
ons after the, other, and he wore the airof a 
victor. 


' pictore my own feelings if any one spirited 


| inclined todo as he did: I would not live 





‘He wrung my father's. ready hand;*patted 
my mother’ shoulder. soothingly, then stood 
before me. 

‘*Gwendoline,” he asked, ‘ shall I ‘order 
those vans back? Only speak.the word, and 
you shall be obeyed.” 

° Mr wig bia +5 that, meant, knew full well, 
so did he, so,did my parents. mother 
fell on her knees before, me, my fathers eyes 


hit answer, 

‘‘T aid my hand in hig, 

“ That was eno 

“The return of the things was like magic, 
ards the honse had’ re- 
sumed its ol@ aspect. Very heartily TI, was 


‘““MY wedditg was hurried.om 


coming and going fora year; and he Had done 


it, 

“Puzzled, bewildered and“ , John 
had worked on until it wag possible to leaye 
the estate, when he had “by the first 
mail—only' to find his Home désolate t 

“As I gatd. before, i 


‘I escaped from the sight of it, and 
those two men, to each of av ras pltgta 


together. 

“ What passed between thertI never knew; 
bat John Eustace; I believe, tol@the Earl that: 
he-was in honour-botnd ‘tegive me up, and 
when he refased, I have but little doubt bay 


“The, Eyrl,was, more than generous, Hb | agai 


had jost come ‘into his ‘title and propart at 
the sudden,deaths of hie father an adder 
“People whispered that,all had‘not been as 


‘That some seridns quarrel had ensued 


of “it, - 
‘* Many said that his son bé)ped ‘him out of 


that the report had been falee. 

‘<The poor fellow could not . for him- 
self, for he dipd by his own handin.a frenzy 
of ‘remorse, for he had loved bis father,” 

‘What on earth did they have such a 
quarrel about, then ?"’ inqnired the Viscount, 
with deep interest, 

‘‘ Ah! it was the old story—a woman was 


‘* Did bis father not ap 

‘No; he positively, for ' match, and 
set hig son and heir in a fury—nay, more. 
He had,got rid of the girl, and Richard, th 
Viscount, Venwood had been mnable to find or 


of her?” 


‘Poor fellow! he wae hardly used, I can 


my darling away, 1 should fedl: very much 
without her!” 

‘Hash ! Stirling. You Domglases allow too 
strong a flow of hot, blood to rush through 
your veins, Yon aot. undgr, such sudden 
impulses, and when you love you allawmeither 
right nor wrong to stay you.” 

* Yes! when we love we do love, and.when 
we hate there i¢ no doubt about it,’’ he laughed. 
‘‘Bot, mother, I interrupt you: Yet I am 
anxious to hear the rest of the story, . Was 
Richard's girl ever heard of again?" 

** Never, so faras Iam aware, Of courge, 
I never kuew ber, bat I have seen. her- picture, 
and she wae very beantifal,” 

‘* And there was nothing against her?” 

* Nothing.” 

“Then my grandfather ought to, haye been 


‘‘He is dead and cannot defend himself,”’ 
interrupted the Countess. 

“So is uncle, Richard, and, probably his 
sweetheart, too. But goon with your own 
history, mother mine,” 

She obeyed him, 

“Yonr father did. all he had me and, 
more. He paid my parents’. debts, and our 
wedding day was: fixe@. Oa, the eve. of ‘it 
John Eastace, returned. 

“It was a terrible home-coming for him-— 
hia mother dead, his father, married again, 
the Manor House in the handg of @ stranger, 
and last, though not least, the, girl to whom 
he was engaged. abont tobe the wife of another 
man. 

‘‘IT sball never forget my feelings when he 
entered the room and clasped me to his breast. 
There had been treachery, but 1 do not 
believe that your father was a party to it. 

“A dying clerk, who had served in the post. 
office at Ceylon, fram whence the letters for 


Mr. Fastace went, confessed that he hadjt 


accepted a round sum to suppress them: both 





“I saw his face when hig. eyes first rested 
upqD my, restored. lover—nay .more,yhe is a 
Doogie apd. wonld nokso sly 8 nAMe. 
¢ Sf qwonkd . my, 

“I sought if on m bn, he.said: he, 
loved me.too.; dearly, to.giye,.vae, np to.the 


arma of another map.) 

“ He. dithed me, and swoxe ta, make-me love 
him a hundred times more dearly, than I had 
ever,doneJohn;Eugtace,.; «, 

‘I waa.belplegs,.. My . parents. were on his 
side, I felt thas I had sold .myself. to him 
body and sonk, 

‘+ We, were married the following day, and 
we returned no more to the midlands, but 
settled down at Norrington Castle. 

aan Earl gave up race horses from that 
time. 
‘He gave up my father and mother, too, I 
never saw them again. 

“ Like myself, doubtless he believed that they 
had p the plot which had deceived me as 
to the death of John Eustace. 

‘As to John, we have never clasped hands 

ce. 

** We have met in society as mere acquaint: 
ances, that is all. 

‘“T suppose he ‘got over it, for he married 
about two years after I did, and’ hie wife 
looked a remarkably sweet woman; She-waa 
Stella’s mother, and her child is like her. 

“I fanoy they were happy, I never heard 
a whisper to the contrary ; bat she died when 
Stella was abont two years old. 

“It was strange that you and she should 
have met, and Jéarnt to loveiat. Mrs. Car- 
michael’s country house, without an inklin 
of the feuds of your respective fathers, an 
the dangerous ground on. 

‘Your father’s look was awful when you 
wrote to announce your engagement. It 
frightened me, and he vowed then that.nochild 
of Sir John Enstace should. ever enter the 
Douglas family. . 

“‘T omitted to say the-old* baronet did 
not live long after, hie second marriage.. The 
Ceylon has ,, and I 


p c . 
suppose the present baronet, my old aver 
John, is now a rich man; but my bay, had‘he 
been as as the proverbial church mouse I 
shoujd have enj my humble. fare with 
him thankfally, for fove would Have sweetened 


it. 

‘Now I have told you all, and you will 
fally appreciate: the fact that I cannot in-any 
way help you. One word from mein favonr of 
bid fivales daughter would stir your father to 

nzy. 

“Bo far, my.boy, I cannot see your way, I 
ont but tn rca Uap aan idl i 
o cansay to.you, my boy,is in it. 

She rose are f ‘eldpped hat arms about his 
neck, and escaped up the. stairs’ to her own 


room. 

“Poor old mothér!’’’ he. murmured. 
“ Sacrificed ! nothing more or Tase; but J, too, 
will do my father. the justips to believe that 
be did not stain the honour of our family. by 


ney’ 
Stella, Stella, my darling, this story makes 
the winning you seem an almost hopeless 


as 
‘‘ Should your father tell you, as my mother 
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=—— 
has told me, the tale of his misfortunes, your 
tender pity wo would be stirred for him,.and you 
would net add one drop of bittermess..to: his 
cup ; yet I ae 4 you love me, sweakone, ay, 
with all your hears, agI love you withjmnine,” 
and, he 


took ofe.from his pockefand. 
gazed at the bonutituliace, 


Ooronen VIviAN weet the 
r beat popes: Sa aver 
nine, the ocal, dester, making s 
tl ee coieea leomenihe tata 4 
He was. surprised to-see. a mamot:t 
sitting where he. wae, ang inehie-cor 











“Yes! I am 


suit me better than the ale, however good.”’ 
Mr. Brownrigg, looking at hins, decided that: 
he should have it, notwithstanding the fact 
that Mrs. Gates had no spirit license. Mrs, | 
Gates and .he, wenenthg-best. of friends, and. 
San stranger shonld, ke sepplied out of .his,own»: 


| 

The degtor. found ib comewhat dificult, te, 
engage the Colonelimeonvensstion.. Hesaemad. 
unable to fix. bigomind mpon -the eubjectron- 
hand, and the mediao rightly,jadged.that he - 
waa suffering: from some,severe shock.to the, 
necvona system; and, cangidared that.it would, 
only be right to watch: him and jsee what, 
would come, of it.; Wohas Gid-come, of it all 
jan & severe rheumatic attack, atkended by, 

Sver,, 

Mr. Brownrigg, sopkhim athe inn; and: 
his porsmantesw was. seat, for,as he was too, 
anwell to proceed further that night. 

Mrs, Gates. did: hex.best in hemhasable,way 
to make things,comfextable; butunfortanately. 
the, Colonel wag, notsaceustamed::to humble. 
ways. and suffered acco 

It.ia. only, whe omactive service shat men.ot 
Colonel. Vivian's, stamp make.ne complaint, . 
even at sel bonmsieions a + age sarang are. 


Sage.) oving and lox: 

The domes proaght.the: paisa’ dead. 
ingly invited himneelfte brewsit; and.share it. 
with negunaiaeaniioion decked bad as: 
mich a®-he considered goed -for :his.patient 
he bade, him goedamigh nw te get, tor 
bed, andif hea shania e rotessian.: 


ally to send for him igdhe moming« 

He did requize him randvis was: o month 
before ha, was, abletojea vahie had< 

Mr. Browarigg wasexceasingly kimdto him, 
and: the, cheque; whienke placed.in-his, fants 
iL Petting chowed thet: be, appreniated , the: 


Stilk hisy da. compenion thomgh he; wa 
Colonel, Vilar never reverled’ Ay men 
Which wag in hig mind: 

Lady Constanas waa'.in » a» temiblerstate. 
ho ‘Wondered. what pelibaamnshbanbes. 

d he. had, gone :omtrof hes. lile in sueh, &, 
smaner and anaccouatable way 

ver and over again se ana lathes that, 
Scene in the railway, caxsiage,” am 









MhetBis owns oe, | t 
“and now-I come to Sint de.T am rather; 
cold, too. I think a little — 


Surely, sharp though the quarrel had been, 
it ought not to have beenenough to part them 
as it had done. 

There must, be more than that at 
bottom of the affair—more than she co 
fathom. 


Perhaps her Clement was tired of ign and) Jittle as we may & 


had.ceased to love her, 


She bad heard of such ficklopeag in) men, | enemies, doing. ms 
CHAPTER VIII. y, and in. women. too; but ske»had. never 
ae that he and she. could ever be less to. Rig ES es 

* As 


e another 





r. 
She Stella. Shoe mi 
Py “- , 
2 and. angiORe, | th 


"Bho sablookin own charactena,. 
Av great won : 
' Again she. er, 
. Tt_waa@hert; butcarteinly not gweet. 
saint: ‘Deum Constance, .. } 
_, Adter what hb: between-ue 
nds} Will: soaraely wonder ‘ahispelaaalin | OB 
— *Emight + fongit r unfaithda.me-~ 
Medieyou been; sorry sig,, bat your, 
conduet proved that, you.were not.; 
+ ‘Die ewish to creates soand 


know wh -husband * 
ot no oh commandant} 


He might be ont of England. 

He might be dead and buried, for all she 
could tell 1 and: ‘yetyihow inexpressibly dear 
they bad been to one another. 

A sob arose to her throat when she thought 
of. the sweetness of, thoap, fe useand the. pre- 
sent: bignk and dgeolata on 

A whole month bad as 4 since she, andy 
Colonek Vivian bad, whewalady yisieor 
with) hen eyes fixed, upon the, fair face, said 
sudderly,— 

“80 Lady Constance,,.yog haya .gok your 

How glad. yon, mnat be, you 
are an indulgent wife to give him so lopg » 
ane moe and, watched: the, effect. of. her 


‘ “ nate you, sean him, then? ” she ingujrad,, 
eeb: 


fs Yous I saw. him goingto our.family sobiei- 


tors, Messrs, Hyde..and d. Seek. Perhaps he, 
RATAS 

of my they are bis,lawyers,”’ her ladysbip, 

. andl, Changea. pom ennapod os, converge. 


— hem alone agein,, her, heart was,in.a, 
turmoil of. sadexoitement.. 

Hes. husband «was,; it; seemed, acinally -in 
towa, and had not.comebhome, 

hel everything over. between. them _ for, 
ever 

Was it possible thas. to lay their.mutnal 
psa a dewithout.oneword? To break 

the:..tighé, banda of the, golden . fetters, of 


love? 
Her-hears criad.ont aninsts, it, bat, she, aay, 

there was.nothing for her to,.do but to.aace 

beaciafpannd i in thie her. strong pride 


ote ag lbs ivian, did not seek yher, ih was | speak 
8 ible for.her, ta,ccekrhim 
Shesmust accept bis decision, ;, but. perhaps 
meee yok come.to her }: 
oni ai ee pn apg st toes | 
r mci 
Stnar fo beat wildly by turns, ony tha 
band did not, resarn. 
ry ae letter in hia, hand-writing.at 
ati 
— ~ a rose to Ate lips, stifled: by con. 
ty, forthe. sagarean, Us was, standing 


It was ®month.of real wretebedness. to/aen 





letter was from Colonel Vivian, and that it 
was the first one he had written for over a 
month, 

He saw, too, the sudden joy and its suppres- 
pion, 

Oar servants seq ard know everything, 
ect it, and according to 
theic dispositions are our friends or 
goed or evil. 

Witten. the a Wag, gone she broke open 

ty trembling fingers. 
said to her? the 

more life? 

an. to her eyes, a 

over theanowy-bosxom, the red 


/wasptirrs nger at the 
4 pine passed her 


a remain onectnee Vi —. 
eed fear x oe 7 


aoa 


BIT Keep 
Bide corves jpondente tbe old country 
—where I on been sO Happy and so miserable 
—as possible, 

‘IT do not desire any reply to this, any 
attempt to deny it would be futile. 
"I hold the proofsof your guilt. I leave them 
with.mysqieisers,,bug with the orders not in, 
any way to,ae4 0 them. unless- you. oblige , 
_ to take an action against you by, your con- 
uct. 





‘Youyra, 


“Cxemenr Vivian.” 
Not,one kind words 
Not. loving sentenge. , 
Lady Conatance.handened a9 phe read va an, 
She knew, herself; to: be, ee £2, 
hae camp ay pte Pg dnetls anche 
et ‘a. groundlegs accugation, 
She sat.silent for, a .whiley looking , mart 
bekore hex, 
Her heaxt, felt to, be,tarned,to atone, 


They, she rope .with eregt heed, and ,proud 
BLED; and prdaring ber..carriags, 8 rdrpve, to., 
Colonel, Vivian’ MMOS ER 

OBAPTER IX. 


Lapy Constance, Vivian. walled: into the 
office of , Megsns. Hyde. d&, Seek, ,aqlipitors, 
with anything bes. ais ola uy mah ge 
as the. partners, shoughs ;, bat, they bad, .re.., 
colnet, their SeRreeane new were,o obligedto 


srry thena,onk . rai ab 

i 4 Hyde offered her a chair with a grave, 
and, reserved.peamn er. 

Mr. Beak..c red. hia, throat, as, thongh he 
le Bi as $e sosay if really, inst yey ae to 

apvidep td protec to,bepasaive, 
and she,sonigr peanaeeea ¢ objesk of her lady- 
ship's.visit, . 

‘T bear drom,my.hushand,.’ she asid, in her; 
clear, ringing voice, ‘ that he has left:in, your. 
posseseion oe which: he calls { the,proof 
of my,guilt.’ I fann Saban sense ho, 
of; & thiag, ee? Ja’ wo ie 
im nO’ wige sinned 
I have come to see oy w sa aa fe 


“Tam sa Me Bs digoblige ig oe 
a 


sian, ead 





ventionali 
bef her, ealyer in hagd, watchin ease 
Poy nan just ag, well. as she, did that. the 


syne,” “repli Ayde,, rok. We «| 
show.you.wh ja;in.ous, pogsession ; ik is, sito. 
gather outsider our» ingtrustiong,. 8 if 
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[OU CAN TELL COLONEL VIVIAN THAT I DECLINE HIS MONEY!" SAID LADY CONSTANCE.) 


matters remain as they are, you need have no 
fear of an exposure ; our client does not desire 
to make the affair public, and you are amply 
provided for.” 

Lady Constance arose. 

‘Do you think I would live upon the 
charity of a man who shuns my society and 
conbts my honour?” she asked, prondly. 
“ You can tell Colonel Vivian I decline his 
money with thanks, and that although I re- 
fueed to satitfy bis curiosity, he might bave 
trusted me, For the rest, I sccept his decision 
that we must live apart. I bope in Heaven's 
mercy we may not cross one anothers’ paths 
again. I have suffered enough; and, gentle- 
men, remember my last words to you. 

“T loved my husband withall my heart, and 
my only sin against bim was in declining to 
show bim a paper which would have brought 
trouble on others, which, in fact, I had no right 
to show, and was in honour bound to keep 
secret. I wish you good day.” 

Mr. Hyde had barely time to get to the 
door ere her quick footsteps had reached it. 

He bowed to her with real, not assumed, 
— and returned to his chair in silence. 

en the partners looked at one another 
and Mr. Seek distinctly cleared his throat and 
spoke, 
“ What do you think of it ?” he inquired. 
“ An innocent woman. Still, Colonel Vivian 
is our client, and it is no matter of ours.” 

‘“‘ Bhe is a remarkably bandsome woman.” 

“Remarkably! I should scarcely wish to 
be rid of her myself! but there is no account- 
ing for these things. He evidently desires his 
freedom,” 

* But the letter ?"” 

* Ah! the letter. Well, I suppose there must 
have been a flirtation, but I cannot believe in 
the guilt of a woman with such a face. Truth 
is stamped upon it.” 

“My dear Hyde, I hope her ladyship will 
not come here too often, for the sake of your 
peace of mind,” laughed the junior partner. 

“You may rest satisfied, Seek, that che 





will not put ber foot across our office door- 
mat sgain. I wish Colonel Vivian had gone 
to any one else." 

Once more Mr. Seek cleared his throat. 

“It is very unprofessional, my dear fellow; 
but, between ourselves, 80 do I!” 

Mr. Hyde was right. 

They saw no more of Lady Constance 
Vivian, 

A few daye afterwards the key of the Colonel’s 
Londen house, which was placed at her dis- 

reached them with her compliments, 
and that was all. 

Mr. Hyde really did his best to track her 
out, avewedly to persvade her to return to 
her home, and to ac the monthly cheque 
now due; but he could not find ont where 
she had gone, and he often thought of the 
sweet proud face of the beautiful woman 
left alone, and wished he could befriend her. 

Adamantine Mr. Hyde, who had carried 
through many a hard case, felt a touch of 
softness towards his client’s wife, who, all his 
instincts told him, was innocent, 

As for Lady Constance, without one ont- 
ward sign of ber inward pain, she paid her 
servants and the few bills she owed, packed 
all her personal Property, and such furniture 
as had belonged to her parents in the days 
of long ago, a few old relics of those precious 
4 pan times which had been so dear to her, 
and went—no one knew whither. 

Colonel Vivian, nursing his anger against 
his wife, became a gloomy and morose man. 

He had done the two most unwiee things 
pa he had left the two things he loved 

in the world—his wife and his regiment— 
and such a wrench was scarcely likely to 
soften his character. 

He had travelled in Africa before, and did 
not pause in the towns. His object was to 
escape from his fellows, in whom he had no 
longer pleasure nor faith. 

e hired all the necessary paraphernalia for 
his expedition and started for the interior. 

The journey was slow and tedious. Only 





thoce who make such, can appreciate the 
difficulties of the way, the roughness of the 
country through which they pass, the lack 
of water, and the constant trouble of sand— 
sand in your , sand in your drinkables, 
sand everywhere, even in your watch. 

That cand is, perhaps, the most trying thing 
of all in African tra Still, of course, it is 
not all desert. Some parts are wooded and 
pretty, and picturesque, too. 

The lonely man ordered a halt at one of 
theee spots. 

Bushmen, lions, and leopards were reported 
to be in the locality ; the evening was drawing 
on, and the angry clouds proved that a storm 
wes near. 

They had hardly formed their little camp 
when the storm broke over them, the ratives 
cowering in their tents and under their 
wegeons in abject fear. 

Some of the Hottentots are very super- 
stitious, and many thought they bad encam 
in an uncanny pot and wished they had 
never come out with the white sportsman, who 
appeared to be leading them into danger, and 
they talked in their own language as to what 
he had done to anger the storm demon. 

The wind howled in furious protest, the 
rain fairly screeched as it hurried in torrents 
to mother earth. No one dared expose them- 
selves even for a moment. a 

The thunder crashed overhead. Great vivid 
forks and bars as of molten fire stood out 
vpon the blacknessof thesky, Such violence 
of the elements had been seen before 
by any of those encamped there. The cam 
fire which had been lighted and burn 
brightly was a sodden mass. The horses 
snorted with fear, and the oxen trembled. 

Colonel Vivian used to assert that he liked 
a storm, but now it paled his bronzed cheeks 
—from no craven fear—but because during 
one he had satisfied himself of his wife's guilt, 
of her love for another man, and unfaithfal- 
ness to himeelf. 

(To be continued.) 
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.PATIENCE MEBRBICK'’S FACE FLUSHED AND BER SPEECH FALTERED AT BUCH QUICK WOOING ) 


NOVELETTE.} 
A FISHER’S LASS. 
—t0— 
CHAPTER I. 


It was the time of roses. Jone was fairly 
in, and vegetation was at ite fulleet beauty. 
Even by the high and rugged Northumberland 
coast flowers grew a , and shrubs cast off 
their sturdy winterliness, and shot out little 
bright tips to their sombre branches. 

The restless, heaving sea—here so sugges- 
tive of olden and more valourous times, when 
the Norsemen and Vikings struggled for 
victories of place on sea and wae quiet, 
ceasing from its trouble and seeming to 
enjoy its unwonted peace ; thus giving leisure 
to che various members of the fisher com- 
munity to look to their gear, mend their nets, 
renovate their cobbles, and broadly patch their 
brown sails, all of which they did in the open, 
under the warm sun raye. 

The corrugated rocks at low tide were 
covered with holiday folk, all intent upon 
breathing into their lungs as much ozone as 
was possible. 

There were old men and young, old women, 
girle, ay? pa - — aa but alike 

esirous of getting a e paddling and line 
fishing they Sonne eo 

‘The sound of their shrill voices mingled 
prvedd strains S o ee band, which 

onours with a clever grou i 
minstrels, oe 

Altogether the scene was enlivening, and 

e big waves came in with the renewing tide 
With a low, slamberous weight of sound that 
spoke to thoughtful minds of what dread 
Power was but held in check. 

One had but to cast a glance towards the 
Hoase Brigades, and notice the deeply. lined 
faces of the fisher folk to know that this was 
merely for them a spell of urwonted quiet. 
Calm to them was not so femiliar as storm. 





A girl, brown, lithe, and bonnie, dressed in 
a fishwife’s picturesque costume, stood poised 
on a far rock, round which the ricing tide 
dallied with foaming plearantry. 

To any one less eure of footing her position 
would have been perilous; but this sea- 
maiden was outlined against the vivid sky and 
glancing waves, and her upright, well poised 
figure never swerved an inch. 

She was looking out to sea under the emall 

nthouse she made of her supple brown 

ngers. 

Her abundant yellow hair lay on the nape 
of her neck in a heavy plaited coil, and was 
kept in place by a pink ribbon, which matched 
the colour of her loose printed bodice to a 
nicety. 

She wore no head covering, but over one 
arm hung @ silk kerchief, which doubtless did 
duty on occasion, 

er many-tucked cerge skirt was full and 
round, displaying a remarkably handsome 
jens of ankles clothed in ribbed stockings of 
ome manufacture, and feet with insteps that 
spoke mutely of high breeding. 

This is no means uncommon, and 
nowhere is a free gait more noticeable than in 
the hardy fishwives of our upper coast. 

Patience Merrick started and uttered a 
sharp ejaculation of disapproval as one wave, 
bolder than the rest, lapped her tidy feet and 
thoroughly soaked the tightly-strained worsted 
stockings. 

In her anxiety she had miscalculated the 
time, and too late, looking resentfully at the 
sinking sun, saw her mistake. Not a moment 
must be lost if she was to regain the headland 
without a further wetting. ~ 

Turning ey round she came face to 
face with a dark skinned, handsome young 
fellow, who stood on an inner rock. He 
leaned towards her with extended arms. 

“ Take my hand,” he said, eagerly. ‘‘ Jump, 
and you are safe.” 

“Bafel’’ she laughed, and was beside him 


- in a flash, just as another wave curled over 





trickling eddies, and she Janghed again, and 
aes caught up her breath in angry petu- 
lance. 

“Bee,” she said, in not amiable tones, 
“what a meses I’m in, and we were going to 
Newcastle if they’d only come in time.” 

Once more she put her curved band across 
ber forehead and scanned the horizon with 
unblinking eyes. 

“No,” her voice trembling, ‘they are not 


coming.” 

- Who are they?” asked the man who had 
£0 opportunely come to her rescue. 

For the first time she appeared to take him 
into some sort of recognition, looked fall at 
his eager face, and answered,— 

a Why, father, and Jem, and Tom, of 
course,’ 

“ And you are disappointed?” ; 

Her full richly-tinted throat throbbed ‘con- 
vulsively, but she did not deign to answer 
this abeurd query. 

An insane jealousy possessed the man ; 
= one of these rough, unkempt fisher- 
ellows was her lover. He had been watching 
her for an hour or more, and she was far more 
beantifal on a nearer view than even when 

g among the rocks, and poised on that 
distant one which now was almost covered by 
the swelling tide. 

She was the very ideal of a free-born, un- 
tamed sea-woman—lovely, and lithe, and 
brown; but what puzzled him was that her 

was not so rough, nor her dialect s0 
pronounced as others of her kind hereabouts. 

Perhaps she had been more tenderly nur- 
tured, or had been partly brought up away 
from the fisher. folk. She may have been 
inland a good deal, or educated at some su- 
perior school—that is for her class. 

In each and all of these surmises Richard 
Herringly was right. 

‘* Who are Jem and Tom ?” he asked. 

Instead of answering now, she cried, 
“ Jamp!” for another drenching threatened. 


the a she had quitted. It soughed away in 
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——————— ne een 
**@nce more out of danger,’’ she said, coolly, 
but a rosy flash mounted under the deliciously 
tanned skin ; ‘‘Jem’s the eldest, Tom’s the 
youngest of us three.” 
‘* They are only your brothers, then ?” 
“Only my brothers!” she 3. “ baw 
that ine v7 4 — — them-no w and with 
the plagny fish, an spring-tide,and every: 
thing. I'd take some time-to-tell you-swhat 
fina lads they-are. Hereabonts anybody’ll 
tell you so much.of the Merricks.” 
‘‘T don’t want-other people to tell me-any- 
quia a hid pelea aed 
gain. t point-we-can- an 
ou C&D @ all the information. want.” 
te Pe 't always get 
want,” upspringing coq 
**No? [always do.” 
She was-rather quenched, but proes 
ae way from oak. rook till the .bra 
had pointed-out--was. reached., 
— at him with puzzled curignit, 
saucy 





were, deep an 
Bora gazed pam a 
with Timtruinea 4 interes the ; 


slowly,— 
“ That's @ proud 





on ee * you 


“T think you are thes et vOmeu 
I ever saw, Patience Merrick. You.etir-my 
imagination, and send my fancy back to olden 
times when these coasts were rampant with 
heroes who dared everything for obtainance 
of their own. You must have the blood of 
Vikings and sea-kings in your veins.”’ 

She glowed with pleasure; and a wild un: 
tamable light sprang into the desp -eyes in 
whose greyness was now a red tinge’or disc 
that rounded the fall iris, and seemed tojgteam 
defiance-at him. 

“No,” she eaid, slowly, ‘(I am, not, patient, 
I wonld likkg to have lived in those desperate 
times when men fought and women loved the 
braveet. Now men are minikins ; some et 
faint at thesight ofaraised battle. axeand phrink 
from the touch of blood. Why,” drawing np 
her.form, with indomitable pride, ‘‘ my jaaces- 
tors waded in blood to obtain the ifs on 
this, very, headland, You may of it,* an’ 
you,care-!” 

ape turned lightly away with a carqless.dis~ 
dain thas fagcinated her companiqy more 
than anything more winning could have.done., 

This woman was, worth -the..strug for 
struggle he. would. to tame that, thess 
apisit,.. Love with ench.a, waman would.ba a 


fiery draught of rich ripe wige , thag,to,quaét 

was. deliziam. 

Phy he., said,,.“‘ axer,we not to, neat, 
She shrngged.sher .sh phonidera ail it; 


were. &. matter, of.small momert.,. Bat; aha 
dropped dnto.s sitting posture. 

“ What's that.now.?" she asked, stretehing,| b 
‘ont a supple hand towards his,,skeseh-b9ok;, 
ous.of. which.one;sketah was fallfgg.. “ Are 
you one.pt; them drawing gentlemen.as makes, 
picrunesot .us.? 

He louked at her in some, amusameng,, 
wonld. be well, he, should think, 0. 

“ So, many. da.yon see; she said, simply, 
“ bot.mind, if yonive been taking, me. in this, 
rig ivain’sin. proper trim fox a shew. pictare, 
and my creel.ain’s set nor-nathing,, Yau know. 
we was going_p’ 

Onceamore;the.. voisa a dropped anto.childigh 
petalance, and rendered her,;mare coramon= 
place in his eatimation—more,acpassibls \ 

The romance of the Vikings.dwindled.away, 
leaving anly to. hie hand a fisher lass, who.may 








- — not have been born of this valiant 


"a gave her the rough sketch he had made, 
as — poised lightly, looking out 


it closely, and/‘then handed i 



















Day and night he had no respite from her 
weitd fascinatio®.’ There-waethat about her 
which utterly precluded the sort of devotion 
he was accustomed to Jay at the feet of other 
women--wamen at fhis awn clase, tod, but. of 
different,calibre, to. this hardly: nurtared child 
of she, Wikingn, as he grewto eall,; hertin, his 
thoughts , 

Thia by turos pleased -flatteredand irritated 
him. He adoired, inmmecencsin theabssract; 
still innogence, was sonnet imes-—pemplexing, . 

That: he,wag faizly.caught, aneitten:in love, 
he nee not attempt, to, + Tt, was nos his 

to palliate,.any; of; zatic feelings, 
or oo pamder, ta .what of;comseig¢nce,he 1pos+ 
868 ° 

By nature he was ealenlating and: reselate, 
and had been quitewithin thatrath in stating, 
coRohiewes Merrick: thas he alwayssbad what 


wanted, 

pene gabe he would do so in this instanes,he 
began to ask himeelé, withi meraand mare 
doubt as to.the resulé. But, theeigaeonrity 
only egged on the faster his i @ydegire, 
to make; thia,wild,, notamed, Ccean-hern ehild 
his,, Batchow? 


herself-as to his sopial posit 
no,artiat, in the light abe eongidexed—-the class 
89; S Workin Noney- Making; com manity.; 
He was. well.bare,ag 
eene aie. an, only, chad, aad erased wh 
a embarge,—to.marry ; CORSA, 
daluaka  sanally rich and an only ehild« 
With. thig; ie. family -deeree he: bed, tatlen im: 
easily _— since, truth to tell, mazriage, tes 
his, ideas, ranked,, merely. a8, &:90de+-% con- 


It. | sequent Seon inv semana cheat oak life, aad: 


he, liked his oqusin well enongh.. 
He. toak., elaborate . pains ta 9 nomaplete: ai 
cum : ries se oe dy 
WALOp iving: Bp 
And he very,mnoh te draw: hen asshe 
» =f first, ee aloaien the.sunaaer: 


To again,, + Bhi «had safally 
geated’ did not ouit. his imperial, owea- pencing: 
temperament. He would. compel that. first 
coneeption.to.guit hia whim. 








' pier oe 


clenchéd teetty; “if I marry 








a 

At last hi he was ee well aatisfied, There 

was, no Lien, wom ny the. upright, rock. 
Abe dra 






























She bought it, 
errick was 










} ant comment, 
metao folks to see,” 
is a lip, but would 
yhetelt, This cort of 
om rou ed him 























6 4 | = Frome: 
gon the youn 

ah he blushed Fr a 

6. That was it-to 














tHtern- 


} ook sah 
0 it check jig 


her!” 
“Tell me about your home,” she said, a 
touch of wistfalness in her clear, fearless 


.tones. “You have a nice name— Roland 
Harper. Is your home nice, and where ia it 
now?" 


‘‘ Well,” he laughed, ‘‘I hardly know 
whether you would ealliibiniéer not. Tastes 
and ideas differ so. It’s a set of chambers in 
Regent’s-park, and I’vesome more in Paris.” 

He had not even,thagrace,.to blush as he 
thought of his real*name and of his home 

under bis parent's reef-dn- the Mid. 
1 


Regent’ » L. keow:: Paris » is) across 
there,” flinging, out shen loosed-sleeved : arm 

“Chambers: :ane Seta 0f; bachelor rooms, 

Fey .Veony: ee altheugh, scarcely 

onadady.penbaps. Bas men are as right 

po trivet.in thea. . Anyhow; mine are home 


to:mes— 
wand tent! 8 She: was.not;bashtal in 
tionta TF It seemed to her so-natural 
that in “ keeping: company” she, shonld by 


deesived; | rights know his odecet dite thas :far-W07 


life which she dimly-uaderstoed to ba come- 
thing widaly different from life.that abe, was 


There was. @deliciqns strangeness.and, 0n- 
reality about everything appertaining tocthis 
lover.of, hers. Even, his.drasa, attitudes, and 
speegh “werete ber aubdjectaof-awakened and 


very keen curiosity» 
He looked at her—at the inquiring, intelli 
epi ens etn sae 

j supple, , a 

wa, rough sei] » thongh kissed brown by the 

a rays, oaths superbly arched feetsin,: sheir 
trim 

tt dis rerloine te 
frimge, oi, hain inte. pretty confusion, 
broad, low.and | : veryir Wiaite, forehead, and 
detached in y Bony wantenness & etray plais 
eolden leone. . 7 a 
: What: a dang ti it wax, and how " wind 

He mischievously tloosened the pink.sibbon 
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lied out two-or three hairpins of por- 
az length and, thickness, and down came’ 
the masa about her ears in bewildering dis- 
hevelment—hair that might well® “entangle 
man’s fancy and never let him go again.” 

He was.in ne moad for pres rag: the: 

Jace and the hour’' wag dangerously propi- 

re Her heauty-dézzled ‘him’ in the lone 
solitude of the’ summer *beach,‘and produced 
gensations within him altogethér apart from: 
any women to awakened. 

Tt wus the moet ‘subtle hour of the pearefnt: 
radiant June eventng+that hour just: before. 
the gloaming—and the sun was sinking jnto- 
the seain a myr#? Of prismatic, colours—colours 
which the boundless expanse: of glittering 
waters intensified till’ it tired the human eye 
to sort them. The wide'stretch of sand. beyond 
Whitley and Calfetcoatswas deserted:at this 
hour formore lively and human charme nearer 
the town. These’two were virtually alone 
with nature, and’ with nature in her most 
seductive and melting mood. . 

“And then, my-eweet,” answered Richard 
Heiringly, softly, “* will be a change when you 
come to me—as come you will. Nay, start not, 
bonnie, everything the world“holds of sweet- 
nee shal) be ours if only you will be-mine.” 

A surgieg weve of deepest colonr flashed the 
foir sunburnt face_of the fisher-maid, and 
her speech faltered for very shame at such 
quick wooing. 

“ It is too goon,’ the whispered, ‘‘ too soon.” 
Buthis.arms were around’ her; never before 
< any man byt herfather or brothers kissed 

er, 

“Can any human joy, Patience Merrick, 
come too soon ?’’ he asked, releasing her. that 
he might the better see the wealth of un- 
dimmed innocent beanty that was hie, 

Amongst the rocks on thaf free open coast 
are many cosy nopks made as.if for Capid’s 
very hiding-places, and'im ‘one or lovers 
nestled, their troth, pli , their vows—true 
st least on one side, and faithfnat tmto deash— 
nttered, The unbroken glory of’ shoreline 
and trackless sea, flecked with tanned ‘sails 
and distant smoke-lines of ateamere, 
was impressively grand in the dying light, It 
was a day closing in dreant-like delight‘to 
Patience Merrick. To the.dépths of her soul — 
and.she had a soul as yet untainted ‘by the 
world or suspicion of evil—she was stirred 
pre & softening refinement of infinite plea- 
suré, 

Her nature expanded under love's gracions 
touch, and her sweet mobilelips trembled with 
the exquisite bliss she was too proud to hide, 

It was late for those regular-living, early-to- 
bed and early-to:rise fisher-folk when Patience 
Merrick, her eyes agleam -in- the moonlight, 
entered the humble but cleanly best room: of 
her father’s house. Her brothers, mending 
nets on the doorway, saluted her’ as she 
passed with ‘casual words on thefingness of 
the night, and : both \ aftérwards ‘niarveliéd, 
they had not taken more notice of her charmed 
radiance—for thus it was, sha strock them— 
a8 che sprapg across the heap of brown. netting 
they were busy upom; After—when their aged 
father waa laid beside his wife‘in tha quiet 
burying-ground, and their sister Patience, 
the belle of the dusky ‘Tyne, waa missing still; 
and her name a byword’ and h- in 
chinge mouths—they thought humbly of thease 








CHAPTER) IIkk 


“Wer, Bells, T° cannot say I*feél at all 
comforsable. You say Richard waa coming last 
Thursday ; your birthday was: Friday. Now 
more than a week has‘elapsed, and we 46 not 
even hear. again from hint, although, fanning 
herself.vigorously; “ we axe beser with this 
his ety, Cleeipevenbler rumrour* concernittg 

- whereabouts,” 
os mother and danghter were sitting. to- 
9a a handeeme isinee at: Queen's Gate, 
Herringiy's ry elder lady was- Richard 
; eunt, and the younge 
cousin-and fianche, i ore 


“Tt may be only a rumour, mamma. 
People,” with some heat, “‘ are co ready ‘to 
talk, to tattle, even; about which they know 
nothing. For instance, this interfering little 
upstart, Mrs. Holland, can hardly know Dick’ 
by sight. His personality is by no means an- 
common, and‘we may-be supposed to think 
her short-sighted, ‘as she makes such a parade 
of wearing eye-glasses,”” 

“ You need nat be so touchy, chil. Ttia 


for -your’own good I am 4 ‘Richard 
really is very——" hesitatfog,and mning away 
still more energetically, “very erratic, to say 
the least of it: It'is, ag your father says, 
quite time he settled ‘down: en-once you 
are married, Bella, you must not’be too easy.” 

‘‘T hope I shall never be a: tiresomely' in- 
quisitive wife, mamma!’ 

Thisstruck home # litjle hardly, and Mre, 
Herringly shut her fan -with a sharp click; 
which threatened dissolution to the pearl ‘and 
gold ‘sticks. 

She still looked, as she certainly felt; donbt- 
fal. It was.not.only Mrs; Holland who had 
seen Richard in Paris with a girl'of such’ ex: 
traordinary beauty that ‘she -was the talk‘of 
the Boulévards. 

She was not other than worldly hereelf, and, 
as a rule, tolerant to-such things, but where her 
daughter and only child ‘was concerned; it 
behoved her to feel differently. 

Young men would be yourg men, but this 
was rather too muph.of a good thing. Richard 
should show some r to his family; and 
not so thoughtlessly’ risk his connubial inter- 
este, 

Who could this creature be with’ whom he 
had become entangled ? 

From a private source she bad ‘ascertained 
thatshe was quiteunknown. She was notan 
actress, nor a singer; nor an artist, nor any- 
thing of womankind. knowr to Paris and ite 
habitues.. Ste wastoo-young to be another 
man’s runaway wifé:’ What-was she?” 

That no one conid tell her; and Mrs Robert 
Herringly, with*an undiscovered secret to-un+ 
ravel, was notan agreeable person to live witt) 
as her husband and child‘ too often found ‘te 
their cost, 

The whisper grew apace that Mr. Richard 
Herringly was at Paris+ to be seen -openly 
there, in the Bois and “elsewhere, with the 
most beautifal woman of' the season. 

As Mrs. Holland said, *‘ He noticed no one ; 
had not even bowed to her, for he- was too 
much engrossed.”"" 

This was all'very well, bnt why did he not 
retnrn home, as by his mother’s letter -he had 
not—or, better still} why did he not turn up‘at 
Queen's Gate? 

It was a question utterly beyond Beila’a 
power ‘to answer, and: she was inwardly: re- 
volving the problem~ in her mind -when who 
should walk in unconcerned ‘but’ her «cousin 
Riabard? 

Both ladias started up gniltity with un- 
roffiad exclamationg af ““Oh, Richard?” 

He. kissed’ his~ well-preserved, handsome 
aunt, and thea likewise salating hie fature 
wife, said laughingly,— 

‘You look flashed., By Jove! how hott is. 
Why saree you staying im town so: long? 
Every one'should be. ont'‘of it by—what' s the 
date—the tenth of July.” 

It was.the tenth of July, and both of them 
eagerly explained. that. they were onty await- 
ing his advent ‘to leave: forthe -sem-side, and 
proposed» sto at Dun Hall} hie father's 
place in the shires,-on the way. 

“Right you are,” he answered, non 
chalantly, “ I'sm entirely‘at your service,” 
and “ heaven forgive me ‘the lie,” he’ added, 
sotta voce, 

“Tt was Bella's a Priday,” said-hia 
aunt, and he-easily the resentment in 
her*tone, *“* Your uncle was very vexed you 
were nat here.” 

* Your birthday; Bella 1"’ he said; with well- 
acted surprise: ‘‘ Well,” laughing again, 
‘since I never by any chance recollect my own, 
I must be forgiven the omission. I will buy 








‘you a bracelet before to-morrow’s sun sets; and 


as for letter writing, you have foregone mry sings 
in that direction ages ago, I oan’¢ letter write, 
from my soul I can’t.” 

‘All is forgiven, dear,’’ said Bella, prettily, 
‘‘and to continue the agony colmmn  fofmala, 
consi@er yourself taken back -to thénrms of 
your suffering family.” 

How? easily women forgive: a soape-grace 
male: acquaintance ia proverbial. And when 
the scape-grace isa near relation; a 
popular member of theiz own ial set—an 
& lover; to boot, with how ant mote’ facility 
the object is effected. 

‘Now what’s'up ?" was onr-scape grace’s 
mental reservationi: “Jost how« mach’ have: 
they heard?’ I flatter myself P hawe taken the 
Wind out of maiden Holland's’ eats; and I've 
fairly ronted old Sutherly,” one of the partners 
in the firm; and he-who-had given Mrs. 
Herringly her private -infor mation; ‘' and‘ the 
deuce is in it; bat Ioan tackle these two: The 
iatorest is working up; I beginto scent enjoy- 


He thought Bella was looking uncommonly 
wel} considering: the trying weather, and 
complimented on her -dress—a delicate 
liberty silk of electric blue which suited’ ber 
freckled“fairness betterthan some tints she 
particularly affeeted, 

‘© And where’ have'you' been?" asked his 
aunt, still with’ that shade of suspicious dis- 

leasure, 

* Ab,” he said, leaning back on his settee 
the better to enjoy -his evident amusement, 
“herein lies a puzzle, the which; fair dames; I 
will communicate unto you. I have been 
having a gallop through Lakeland with Tommy 
Godolphin, and I’ve done the northern coast 
—which is much-over-rated, les me warn you 
—and I’ve shot sea-birds at the Farnes, and 
yet-within the last six hours’ I have -been 
credibly informed -by twordistinet basy- bodies 
—not to say noodles—Sutherlyand your deleet- 
able friend Mes.-Holland; that I have been at 
Paris with ; the: most superbly lovely’ siren 
thatthe world has ‘heard of since Troy ! 

“To hear that little: eye-glassed+ and 
hefrilled fool: dilate on the charms of this 
unknown was enough to madden a fellow that 
such & paragon existed, and that he did not 
poesess it. 

“ Listen: She was fair hough sunburnt, and 
most divinely.tall. She had eyes the like of 
which I have never read) out of the * Arabian 
Nights,'’ She was peculiar, she was—well; in 
fact; she-isia complete rara-avis ; and famey |! 
do condole with me, Bella I have missed her, 
sinee she is roaming the universe with my 
double, 

‘By the bye, what-is_that theory about 
every one of us possessing a double—don't 
Wilkie Collins wrangler it ont. in some of his 
novels?" 

Bella laughed, although a quivering sigh 
escaped ‘hes, and her mother echoed it: by 
anether; decidedly more-of the panting, 
corsetconfined order; and the glib’ narrator 
made another mental comment,— 

‘Tat wilf do for the 2 er ? - 

Twodays passed, and: the partie carrée, Mr. 
and? Mee, Robert Herringly, their daughter 
and her lover were travelling in» Pallmencar 
to: Dun Hally: which is situate not: far »from 
Peterbero', 

As lock; chance, or “private arrangement” 
had it, Richard Herringly had ‘only’ been in 
lover-like attendance: om Bella, under his 
parent’s rooftree, for three more days ere he 
was summoned peremptorily to town on some 
of ‘Tommy Godolphin’ s' business.’ 

“The plague take’ that fellow!’ was hia 
remark, on reading the urgent telegram and 
tossing it over to Bella; “ he isalways in geome 
beastly scrape or-other.’’ ’ 

‘‘ But he is so- good-hearted, Dick.” 

“ Yes, he’s all'that, and‘as he’s’ helped me 
round a few tight’ corners, I suppose I must 
ron up: Travelling: per-rail,” yawning, “is 
such’s feg in the-dog: days.” 

*« You:mast go, dear,”’ urged Bella, whowaa 
not-an exacting person, nor possessed’ of “any 
uncomfortable jealousy. ‘I daresay yon can 
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get back’’—to use one of his own expressions— 
** in a brace of shakes.” 

* All very fine, he takes things uncommon 
easy, let me tell you, does that rantapole 
Master Tommy.” 

‘* Do go,” laughed Bella. ‘I always quake 
lest that awful guardian of his should get hold 
of some of his misdemeanours, and then you 
a nee: ** Nelly could never hope to 


looked thoughtful. 

“I suppose she is still as fond of him as 

ever?” he asked, 
. ‘Oh, yes ! Dick, and she is such acharming 
little thing and my test friend, as you 
know, se do go and bea ‘mischief gap.’ I 
wonder what it is now, the Derby or Ascot, or 

" ” 

_ “Teay, Bella, you aregetting much too know- 
ing here. Kiss me; if I amto go I must be off. 
I shal) just catch the six express.” 

lia in her innocence bustled about to 
e ite her lover's departure, even remark- 
ing how fortunate it was he was properly 
dressed instead of lolling about in flannels, as 
be had been yesterday. 

* You might as well drive me to the station 
and eee the last of me, Bella; it’s a perfect 
nuisance being hustled about like this. The 
sooner Nelly Fargon marries Tommy and 
looks after him herself the better, I say.” 

As they drove along the pleasant country 


roads Mr. Richard was in uncommonly good | 
spirits considering be was so‘put about by his | 


absent friend’s peccadilloes, 


e was very talkative and gallant to the | 
ee girl be was so soon to marry, and amused | 

very much by assuring her that she was a 
brick, and just the very essence of what a 


fellow's wife ought to be. 


“Am 1?” she asked, pleased at his curious | 
compliment, and detecting in it no hidden | 


meaning. “Why?” 
_ “aaa eonsdanes sending a tinge of red 
into his cheeks, “I don’t know; 


jealous pesty woman, like your mother, for in- 
stance, who can never let a fellow stir from her 
side without asking him a million questions. 


Poor old chap, ecmetimes I wonder how he 


bears it so well. 


“Bhe is very trying,” allowed Bella, with a 





Ip just the same measure had she enjoyed 
Paris, and 
offended her husband, that anything shoul 
divert her mind from themselves and their 
love for an instant, 

Mey on always follow her Jeaps and 
8 . a jation, nor un- 
derstand her ecstatic cones at what 


lights palled u her unjaded senses, and 
wine bdiien, choane néiling $0, eel 
at in her husband's abse 


She had always been used to live much 
alone, and when Roland was away she could 
do much more freely many things that in 
some measure were distastefal to hima. 

For instance, he would bave demurred at 
her active propensities for many departments 
of household work, etc, 

She had been gardening—not the fine lady 
gardening which obtains with the mistresses 
of such homes as a rule, bat her two hand- 
maidens had stared in astonishment to see 
her dig, and hoe, and rake—laughing to her- 
self all the time as if such labour was a posi- 
tive relief and relaxation to her. 

To be sure, for Ronald’s sake, she ensconced 
her supple hands in leather gloves, for Patienca 
had never—in the old days—been unmindfal 
of her personal attributes. 

Refinement and delicacy of apparel came to 
her naturally and with no vulgarity. Even 
her speech lent itself easily to being remodelled 
under her improved circumstances. 

She had always been fond of reading. and 


, f you areso had followed it more than most girls of her 
jolly amiable, just like your father. I hate a 


clases, 80 it was small wonder that now she 
ee up much useful knowledge that stood 
rin good stead from the ephemeral litera- 
ture of the day. 
Although only a fisher-maid, the names of 
modern writers were not unfamiliar to her, 
and now she could read their works with com- 


tired, little sigh ; “ but you eee,” determined | parative understandi 


not to be downhearted, ‘I don't need to inter- 
rogate you when I know your destination. 
Some day,” shyly, ‘I may develop into quite 
@ nuisance that way.” 

. “Heaven forbid!” was his pious ejacula- 
ion. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs, Rotanp Harper paced the emall lawn 

of her pretty riverside house at Kew. More 
beautiful than ever she looked under her new 
accessories of fresh belongings and matronly 
dignity. 
& The sturdy keenness of the sea still seemed 
to cling about her singular personality and lift 
her above and beyond her luxurious but com- 
mon-place surroundings. 

She was revelling still in onaffected surprise 
at every novel sight which met her eye. She 
was more than charmed with the soft richness 
of her chosen locality. 

The wealth of riverside verdure was a glory 
to her which she was never tired of contem- 
plating, and would sit for hours watching the 
pacsing and repacsing of craft from her vantage 
of lawn by the “ water-way,” as she quaintly 
called it, 

This water-way and its pleasure-seekers 
and workere thereon were so entirely apart 
from her former kuowledge of the bolder sea 
life. Here was no fear of sea wrack and 
boiling foam and stress of wild endeavour. 
The grandeur she scarcely missed as yet, 

It is natural for all young things to enjoy 
what is fresh, and Patience drank in experi- 
ence with a strong vigorous sentiment which 
was quite a part of her nature, 





ing. 

She had, too, now a boudoir, and wore tea 
gowns and lingerie, to say nothing of some 
very fine rings and Paris bonnets, 

Dengtenne was not the word for her supreme 
satisfaction, and it was pathetic the way in 
which she industriously sought out usefnl, 

ical information from all and any books 
of fashionable life that came to her hand, and 
the clever way she compared notes and adapted 
similarities to her own surroundings was ex- 
tremely noteworthy. 

Bhe spared no trouble that nothing she did 
should strike her lover as incongruous. She, 
the descendant of a handsome, fearless race, 
and proved tothe core of that same, must not 
be vanquished by mere worldly conventionali- 
ties. 

There was in her an inherent self-respect, a 
native nobility,coupled with untiring industry, 
that tided her over many what to others of 
weaker calibre weuld have been awkward 
moments. 

Her gardening finished, she had dressed, 
giving minute attention to sundry details 
which her lord was so keen to notice, and a 
more winsome picture could hardly have been 
looked upon than she presen’ when he 
entered the garden gate and came across the 
the tree-shaded vista of lawn to greet her fair 
lips with kisses. 

A china. blue dimity robe with hanging laces 
and broad rich ribbons threw up her radiant 
youth to perfection. The creamy JUoliquese 
underneath the trailing skirt made the arched 


| feet look smaller than ever in their Parisian 


shoes, whilst the abundant yellow hair gleamed 
like Australian gold under the diligent tendence 
now bestowed upon it. For a freak she had 


2 piled it high on the head, with grotesque 


had more oe. oe ae 








ga agra Re eee 
| combs to sustain its weight, and for a moment 


d disa ved; it made her look 
commanding toe queenly; butas he saw 4 
tender undergrowth of rippling curls at the 
nape of the well-set neck, he passed favourable 
judgment. | 

“By the bye, Patience,” was his first Incia 
— peg don’t look as if = had been 

eving for me; perha) ou have enj 
your lonely state?” oak ~— 

‘* And that’s the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing ‘ae the truth, sir,” oy answered, 
briskly, by no means abashed his sli 
jealous mood. . ehtly 
es ng omy the garden looks,” at which she 

ap er palms together and lau 
hugging her innocent secret. ‘“ And, austin 
ete owen vim buty Sed a and that 
you will not weary for the sea.’’ 

A mistiness that threatened overflow suf. 
fused the grey eyes, now so limpid with the 
very gratification of love, and for a moment 
sbe could not command her voice. 

They were sitting under a spreading acacia 
tree, and were as mach slone as leafy and 
walled-in solitude could make them. 

“I don’t crave for the sea as I did at Tron. 
ville,” she said, ge! “but that sea was 
so garish and stapid.” Then dashing her hand 
across her t erous tears, she cried, “ but 
dear, I want father, and Jem, and Tom to see 
my home. How prond and glad they will be, 
and the lads shall row me right away up the 
river ; doesn’t it look lovely now? All I want 
to content me is that they too should share my 
good fortune—that they should come here and 
see me as I am.” 

She spoke with innocent pride, glancing 
round her prized domain with a fascinating 
air of proprietorship. A little cloud settled on 
the fair face, and she stirred slightly on the 
garden chair, and said, irritably,— 

“I can’t think though, Roland, why they 
don't write; it worrits me a bit—worries me, 
I mean,” biting her rich full underlips. 

“You must give them time, my pet, + 
over your ca departurs ; they will write 
all in time.” 

He did not tell her that he had never posted 
her letters to them. 

** And come here?” she asked, drawing him 
impulsively to her side. 

he was conscious of the sudden chili of his 
manner, and for the first time a shadow of 
distrust crossed the deceptive brightness of her 


path. 

Bhe started up, and roamed the cramped 
expanse of ee looking like a brilliant 
caged bird in her lightning distress. 

‘‘Dear!” she said, pantingly, facing him 
suddenly, and com g his eyes to mect hers 
fally, ‘‘ you don’t w them—how good and 
staunch and brave they are, and how they 
love me. If you are cold to them I thiok I 
should—kill you.” ’ 

Her face was deadly pale, and red discs 
rounded the grey pupils and seemed to un- 
naturally dilate them. All at once she 
softened and laughed gaily, just as a little 
child who was playacting and suddenly threw 
off the mask might have laughed. ‘ 

“ What am I saying?” darting down beside 
him, ‘As if, dear,” pressing rich and 
scented lips to his, ‘‘ I could ever do that or 
anything to hurt my love, my love, my dear, 
dear love.” _ 

She burst into uncontrollable weeping, but 
only for a brief space. Like a summer shower, 
a fresh breeze sprang up and lo! it was 
passed away and she was her gayest self 
again, all eagerness to lead him into the house 
that he might see the placement of the heaps 
of dainty and fanciful knick-knacks which 
had come on his order during his week's ab- 
sence. ‘ You see,” she said, naively, as sb 
flitted from one dainty room to another, “it 
has kept me so busy that I have not had time 
to miss you.” 

He was rather grave under her 0on- 
tradictions. Her swift transitions were & 
revelation to him, and this air of domesticity 
was in iteelf a trifling perplexing. Somehow 
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he had not exactly bargained for it—had 
thought only of a secluded ideal sort of 
existence—bat she took it all as a matter of 
course. She was uncomfortably literal. 

Bat the glamour of her pesence, the ex. 
quisite excitement of her nearness and touch 
dispelled the cloud on his — and the day 
ended ia a tranquil calm which mortals rarely 
have vouchsafed to them but for a short span. 

There was, a8 yet, no presage of storm, 
nothing to disturb the stillness of bliss as the 
quiet days went on—such days as married 
lover's seldom prize highly enough, for the 
afterwalk is like to be as bitter as gall to the 

te. When “hot, passionate love,’’ said 
to be “like summer dust,” and as easily dis- 
persed, is swept aside by adverse winds of 
iatolerance, familiarity, ennui. What, let me 
ask, is there lefs ? 





CHAPTER VY. 


Litriz Nelly Fargon, as she was mostly 
called, was certainly very far gone in love for 
reckless, dare-devil, good-hearted Tommy 
Godolphin. Her mutinous lips would sat 
firmly whenever any of his hair-brained ex- 
ploits were talked of and condemned. 

Bat her crusty old uncle and rdian 
could never gainsay the undeniable fact that 
Tommy was @ gentleman, and that his mad 
freaks were never other than the outcome of 
an peas tad flow of youthful animal 
spirits. 

Herein was her power, and Mr. He 
Fargon being very much under her onal 
thamb, despite his overbearing attitude in 
City offices and elsewhere, was often forced 
into an untenable position which did not im- 


prove his temper. 

He and Mr. Robert Herringly had close 
business relations, and were personal 
friends of standing, but Mr. Fargon 


sternly obj to Mrs. Robert, and many 
were the word-tilta between the two, the 
lady mostly coming off victor, because her 
opponent being nothing himself if not a 
gentleman, could not indulge—with a woman 
—in his usual method of talking, not to say 
blustering, down an argument. 

He would retire in peppery dudgeon, and 
vent his spleen, as such men always do, upon 
the helpless home powers, represented in this 
case by his niece and ward, Nelly, as mia- 
chievous and gay-hearted a little fairy as 
ever disdained to knuckle under to a stern 
guardian. 

_ Nelly was merry and wise, but never gave 
in. She knew, because Tommy said so, that 
saying power aiways told in the long run. 

‘I suppose we must go, ‘Bee,’” Mr. Fargon’s 
pet name for his domestic tyrant ; “ but, hang 
me | if I can stand that woman for more than 
a week, I wonder, now, what induced Bob 
Herringly to marry her? How Bella's like 
him,” gathering up the spilt masses of a too 
cruelly smashed a 
_ “Yes, indeed, is,” said Nelly, with an 
inward determination to make the best of 
things and get her uncle off to Dan Hall as 
800n as possible. “Bat Mrs. H y is 
Very nice sometimes, and I am sure Dick’s 
mother is a dear old thing, and it’s awfally 
good of her to invite us down _ now. You 
pee caly aving yesterday how intolerable 


‘And yoo sure it is,” innocently. ‘“ You 
are quite right about that.” 
gavoing ‘athis small companion” tates hi 
Nellie md a why he did not let 
the barber off some of those tantalising 


eyebrows. She little knew that, deprived of 
those telling adornnients, he woul! en haa 
in the terror he was on certain board days 
and snes meetings. 
“Here's Richard ap in town again about 
t rascal’s escapades. A nice one he is too—a 
Pretty pair. The sooner he’s married to 





Bella the better. She's a‘ sensible girl, and 
there's nothing like matrimony for steadying 
& young fellow.” 

No?" said Nelly, sweetly. 

Mr. Fargon saw his mistake and buried 
himeelf diligently in the money article for the 
next five minutes, during which the little puss 
amused herself by re- ing a characteristic 
letter of Fanny's, and laug in her sleeve 
woitnent dail be aren fall o— packing 

** Then y busy i 
to-day, ‘ Waspy,’” which was her pet name 
for her irascible relation, ‘‘ and I suppose we 
must go by the 12.20. Tommy says that 
Dick and he will join us at Euston.” 

“The deuce they will! I suppose the 
counting house and shipping interests can go 
and hang. Howdo I know that I can get 
away? Why, [have only just read the invita- 
tion!” flipping the open epistle beside his 
breakfast p “ And it’s rather uncommon 
that you've got all your gimoracks ready ata 
moment's notice !"’ 

“Not at all,’’ said Nelly, sweetly, but with 
quite an injared air ; “ since more than a fort- 
night ago you bid me be prepared to start off 
out of this infernal heat at a moment's notice, 
and,” laughing at his shocked look, ‘‘ you know 
your word is law.” 

‘*Hamph! we shall see about that. I 
haven't come_to the bottom of this last scrape 
of your precious lover's yet, miss.” 

It is only about a wretched horse,” elevat- 
ing her dark eyebrows, one of which was 
slightly uneven with the other, and so gave to 
the piquant little face an irresistibly droll 
expression when she chose, ‘that was so or 
stupid as not to get a place. He’s told me 
about it—what is it you call it—pulled?" 

Now Mr. Fargon had loved the tarf, and 
even now was said to surreptitiously hanker 
after its delights, and this Miss Nelly quite 
well knew. 

As an inquisitor she was merciless. 

‘* It’s the same nasty beast!’ she went on, 
with sympathetic zeal, ‘‘ that you lost such a 
lamp over——”’ 

“ How the——" 

“Did J know?” casually. ‘‘ Oh! I heard you 
talking about it last night to Mr. Sutherly. 
I fancy,” putting on a sage look, “ that he 
is dipped, too. What fan! because he’s always 
80 cocksure about everything——’”’ 

‘Nelly, from whom do you learn such 
slang?” 

“Well,” she pouted, ‘see what he said 
about Dick Herringly being in Paris Hell 
be swearing next that Tommy was there with 
another wonderfal woman. Uncle, I think 
Mr. Sutherly’s just the nastiest old man I 
know! He ought to be labelled, ‘ Liar—pur- 
blind—dangerous!’ If people are not sure of 
their eyesight they shouldn’t say things, espe- 
cially old men—and they do say, mind you 
that when he was young himself he was 
downright horrid !"’ 

“ Staff!” 

Bat Mr. Fargon was fairly nonplassed and 
rose in a tremendous bustle to be off, and Nelly 
was far too astute a strategist toinquire again 
what their movements were to be. 

He had puffed and pshawed himeelf through 
the hall and opened the brougham door, before 
he condescended to say—returning ignomini- 
ously for that purpose,— 

“Then we go down to-morrow?” 

‘* If you can get away, dear,” said she, with 
a ay hypocrisy; ‘‘at any rate, I will be 

y." 

And so the next morning another party of 
four started, per Pallman car, for Dan Hall, 
and it is time to introduce Mr. Tommy Godol- 


He and Richard Herringly were waiting on 
the platform when Nelly Fargon and her ancle 
arrived. 

No one would be likely to forget Tommy 
Godolphin who had seen him once, and there 
were times he found this amazingly awkward, 
whereas Richard Herringly justified Belle's 
statement of unmarked personality. 

Hie clear, sallow skin, and closely-cropped 





dark hair, and black eyes might have apper- 
tained to another dozen young Englishmen 
even on this teeming platform. There was 
nothing about him uncommon, and yet no one 
would deny the fact thas he was good-looking, 
or at least handsome, for the terms are not 
always synonymous. 

But Tommy Godolphin's good-humoured 
phiz, with its merry, twinkling eyes set a bit 
too close together over a nondescript sort of 
nose, which he dignified by the term of suout, 
was unmistakable, meet him where you 
would, Even at private theatricals he had 
given up trying to disguise himself, since even 
as @ “‘cowled monk ” somebody shrieked oat, 
‘* Hallo! there’s Tommy.” 

“What an awfully plain man!" was a 
common enough expression, and then, sure a8 
fate, would come the addendum of some flat- 
tering make-weight to their first opinion. 
There was that about Tommy which men in- 
variably took to and women felt the charm of. 
To the latter his every word seemed a caress, 
and his manner coincided, and this without 
the slightest taint of vulgarity. 

His “thatch,” as he called what of tow- 
coloured hair Nature had scrubbily endowed 
him with, was always averse to laying straight, 
brush it which way he would, and of facial 
hirsuit appendages he had none. 

This was his prime grievance, for Tommy 
would have given worlds for a fine moustache, 
and had laboured hard and a pounds on 
hairwashes to effect the desired end. He even 
diligently studied certain colamns in the 
fashion journals of the day, and wrote number- 
less serreptitious letters in answer to alluring 
advertisements. To one enterprising female 
he disbursed seven-and-sixpence, obtaining in 
exchange a vile smelling powder which made 
his upper lip raw, and which his chemist pro- 
nounced to be a—depilatory. 

‘Yes,’ said the hapless victim, hopelessly, 
and then a light dawned upon him that he had 
got mixed somehow. Bat it was a standing 
joke against Tommy ever after. 

He was of middle height, with rather a short 
—_ set just a trifle low into excellent shoul- 

ers 


Tommy was a born athlete, and had his 
innings of universal admiration in all outdoor 
vocations, whereat he could don the only garb 
that really became him—flannels. 

Of these he had a en array of every 
degree of texture and design, Wonderfal were 
the shirts, striped coats, sashes, and neck- 
cloths Gcdolphin’s portmanteaus discharged on 

iven occasions and according to his erratic 

umour, a8 he would array himself without 
much regard to what club colours he ought to 
sport for that especial match. 

But every athletic secretary tolerated his 

vagaries, for he was always open-handed and 
“ Hail fellow, well met!" no matter what his 
get-up. 
One time he would declare, on being remon- 
strated with, ‘that he'd be shot if he could 
have played in crimson,” and another he would 
deplore his inability to “risk his complexion 
under a mustard and green combination,” and 
when any difficulty of decision occurred it was 
ten to one but he appeared—radiantly happy 
and fit as a fiddler—in a haze of light blue, 
which certainly, as the ladies always agreed, 
‘‘ guited him down to the ground.” 

Such was Nelly’s lover, and even Mr. Fargon 
gave in to his jovial flow of animal spirits, as 
they met en route for Peterboro’. 

“Bless the lad!” he said, aghast at seeing 
the mountain of ‘athletic impedimenta this 
gentleman had in charge of a porter; ‘due 
at fourteen cricket matches in the dog days! 
This is the upstart of public schools.”’ 





CHAPTER VI. 


Dux Hatt was a handsome old residence 
of red brick, with many higt narrow windows 
in the front faciug the high road. Oa one side 
round the first story wasa broad stone bal- 
cony, flanked by a huge oriel window, which 
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appertained to the drawing-room.» waeeee 
dneide ‘was partially sus off by « a7 pilated |}. 
entrance @ndimassive welvet,portitres. The) 
mook.thus formed was almost a sepatate . room, 
and@evemwhen three deap setites; anda 

‘palm: waasteken intot seconnt, there .* sa met) 
ample room to swing the.aprowerbial eat. Oa | 
cone of there inviting sestecs reclined’ Tommy 
G@odolphinsand Nelly «2: oand shiey stere 
‘busy talking—thia: painofdovers alwaya taleed 
— tically —iof (ichard \Herriagly sand, 

a. 

“ No,” eeid -epsightly, 4 diekowiided .Neliy, | 
‘cy omummy. bey wiht yoR-wN, Temntyjhedes 
net- love sbery not,(for vinstance,’ -pincisit @ hie 
ear viciously, “ as you lovelme. 2a daisen— 
ow eater ball Teeallit—cy oll\stooe haebandWke in 
bisomanuner.” 

Pommy gat bult-uprightadd stared, 

“T ean’t fihd a Detter term; fear; sh tome | 
duy after next Pebruaty, know— “elt egy! 
three mouths after next Febrtary— ov tyoha 
cares bir toéltxbout #livelony summed ititer- 
soon “Mike this “with: me ; “~withont even “oe 
cigar, too; and with those two, t's enttiatinaly,’ 
‘if bas tome to-that now. Why,""very” Gon- 
fidentislly, and stoddling o closer to TOMY, | 
“this: very -morning, no’“hatinyg yor ‘to re 
after, Mhad“nodthing to do”bat “witch the 
and alsbonen h ‘It-whs 8 bit meun,'7'aid, 
shesat for oli ! ever. sd long enone end dt'that 





cosy. gartten ‘thair— you know oy chair, 
To —and bs satthalf'a: yard apart from 
‘her. ‘Bhe~ poked“up the yravelwith ths batt 
b owe of her-paratol> aiid he smbked ; ardenve 
‘potup ahd went tff—ityort croft it 
to thy put deek “fenos’ to’ watch’ two : 18 ittic ||. 
wing the vid nasty, dirty crestures”’— 
‘Mies ‘Netly hed few btrictly~pastorator rnral 
tastes—‘*nnd “when. the strolled InZ#ty~ batk 
again’ he jostsquatted down in the seaths had 
quitted, and never “even Bisse hor. “Now, 
‘Pommmy,” sofemhly thet’s how you' iF béhave 
tomie dfter We era married, I Gon't think you'll 
mean it, thé feastJitt!s tiny bit-bnt somehow 
the same. result siways hyppers, For every 
dozen’ kirses I -get-nrow—for ‘I try “to “keep 
coutit as*wéll ta I can—I &lways think*temy- 
self, ‘after we sre married I shall get one 
stingy ‘kiss’ when“he leaves™me,and ptriups 
one jast Thke itwhen he returns.’ io 

“But you llzisk it, th, Netty?” 

“ Of course. “I” mr only reuvoning the hing | 
out; and thers’s no earthly use’ in atgting the 
point, Dick ‘treats’ poor fear Beliw. likes 
hutband now, and it'smuth tos bitd ;Si'a down. 
right®tnfair on~a. girl, Tommy; ~*yhiHing “Hie 
tow-roloured “head vlose down ~to“her “ti 
young lips,“ I Belitve he—loves*verti 
lee.” 

* Tammy Godolphin, loy alto. the backbene, 
grew red and stammeted ont. somethicg-dbont 
treason. 

Nelly’s keen dark eyes were fixed upom.hig 
ingenuous ‘cauntenamee, which made. ie bieom 
into.e stilbtiegper tint, ‘ Now, Tommy,’she 
said, desidedly, ‘! you. know dt; and you wijigna 
be good eneggh to tell me alliwboat it. 
is she, and what .is ahe?"’ 

4 Senn if know |!’ zestlesgty. 

elly promptly jamped ap, pashed.him.back 
inthis place, aud:plamped.her? small porsen 
upon his knee as & retainer. 

‘* None of that,’ she anid, sternly ; “shere you 
are,,and bere you-stay until, you answer, my 
quéstion. Who.is she, and what is she?” 

Tommy Godolphin. «was.in & fix and .Jooked 
round as if expecting help from semewsere. 
Bat none, promised itself. } Their .téte-d téte 


wee likely..to beuninterrupted : dor another 
our. 


“Tommy!” 

“Nelly 1” 

‘* Who is she, and what is she? ” 

He was followiag with.,profonnd attention 
the nimble gyrations df some flies who were 
cizoling-above their beads, but Nelly waited. 

“ What rum little animalsithey are,” -he 
said, with a despairing almost tragio sigh, 

“I don't sea.ang thing rum about them,'? sand: 
Nellylooked at-him stonily. 





‘T igayy it all! D cant peach, 
Nelly, Aang 


“ Tommy ! as if it would be peaching to tell. 
me! Isn't it in oureom 


ies,” ruefally, “bud ithie ain't He own 


 Rebaw !” withia looser rein on -hanpar. ‘{ It) 
sis.zpy :basiniess to. findheat how the hand lies, 
what théshitch.is, not, Tonmy,-to tell. Bella 
vandoreate mischief. Jam -withyou there, Tom ; 
| | \it-—-but ?)—+edaxingly—“d want soWe prepared 
to help.poot Bella’ when..the pach. comes, a3, 
mark: me, come it'must seoner oriater.'’ 

“Yes,” with, tinmiatakeble‘wecliaf; “dlerefs 
abound to, be an expilloaion.”’ 

‘| Dxactly ;.andinow, Tommy, who is eke, | 
iendowhat isehe?" 

‘Tn: mbtters' of thie-sort Nelly.Pargow Vin.’ 
vartably*fourdlit' the surest. ‘policy to‘ work’ 
-directly-baek-te her firetstarting point. 

“ Well, "desperately, *“yoh Ti seep “‘vennsel, 
you know, that’s in onr.bargain.! ‘Ghé safaher. 
~gitl, wtid hér name-id’ Patience: Merrick.” 

mr fisher mei 1” psaid ~ Nelly, = son A 

Dick is the very essen 


“ aie powers, poe this gitl's & beauty. cot 
Water. .She's. jike.wothing.I've ever 
aight. away from 


mediam was the eanze of! 4ho eli » deat 

rhiahsran cia thisnorinenn 
be ” gai y, ‘bb ismornin 

|| he wasi.in-a! bad «humonr ; _ 

itp = Tommy, yousre (nite night im stand. 


Mean vihilo, anishe amali riverside hours a; 
Hew, the ex:fiaher maid» wae still «blisefully 
content owith sher plot. int hfecexoept for one 
pone TE mT nodi-hearefrom her own 


rade SS le ait wasunlike 
them, end then ddubid oftihervown acontine 
rwwhed in ppon her. dike aclond. 

Hitherto bhedad-been livieg cin  scething 
haste Gf. mews sénsations. sSlne swift: rash of 
éuents had.tendéd totblind eer ofvhome reco). 
|| leetions, no¥thatshese-wera adi atest, or thas 
she was Overmnch anxious td bear her old lifs 
in view. The present was much more allor. 


Bat she cared for ker, own people and 
resented that —= bhoald thus humiliate hex, 
cmmnted ao gee. all sho had .painad, 
anti then.they would know: she-could not ‘have 
eré#hanébhedid. 


sZheybed nortightto‘esmnp sind contro! her 
| with’ their aarrow. notions; sthus-had love's 
selfishness andonovel breading 4emazht her to 


reason. 

Ths dztedom she dementederen ‘in the oid 
life had shways beensia>bone ofseontenticn, 
be thosecolosely zelatedcto her put it down 
‘from thein in theimatter of 
1 education, to for she had gone to a town -sehool 
and waa supposed tobe 
Saaaerasid ideas Sothern 

Andsthen hesibeanty: blinded them 40 Cher 
weakntess;.and #he simple, troeing folk bad 
shut.their eyes:to7ite peril. 

Not until their sister wasigomedid those 
sturdy fisher Jade -réatice' Wwhatithoy had’ ict 


very door. 

weather: beaten: olde tatherwinrply gave 
up earing:to livejanid so \dicd, and) was qnivtly 
buried, and the young «men? were deft -alone to 
face 4he ourious:ulooks and the mepicion of 
shame With \whathardibood theysmay. ‘Now 
hardihood «was -breduinto ‘their! veryomarrow, 
they could a the 


deadly peri 
But thisishore supple althhinemdtnagts 
of ahame—bore shen u owmeot batthey feared 
the very eight ofan 
the neighbotré were>ther taankind, bai the 
kindness was not: a silenb kindness, butvone 
which evinced!itself in: odtapoken 'eympathy 
in loud voiced condemnation of the»wanton 
dway hed hold: toxtheir simple 


éhapel the prayers 


seen, and she’s 
the old Nisegenees, don't you know, and omy 
al-bied intbonvaina ion aught iahow.| 


‘tAnd.ishe going somarry her, To 
-Domumy jatirred -uneasily .mpon .the .v 
sovered setieo, and his-fair/sormentor did mas 
press the.question. Fastead, she blushedirépy- 
4s eard. tuxned iherself.sbaut on (his Kaee-so 
stat she immadiately feced him. 
«+ Douumy,;washe in,Paris with hex?" 
‘+ Yes,” “blurting -it oat, ‘ibe :was,.end, all 
Paris raved about her, so that he hadéo hoek 


‘And hewas not wish you.atshe Lakes?” 
“ Nor on the Northumberland_codst,- nor. at 


“Yes, we ahot some.of those, topgh titile 
sea-birds together.” 

1 Ab | andthe stayed at Tynemouth,aid you 
aay, and you same home ?’’ 

Tommy had said nothing about Tynemouth, 
-bu& remembered that Ney knew the moast, 


“ He saw her,.jou know.” 

‘*Andiast week it was not, es who reealled 
him to4town in adch whar 

“Yesandno. Isent.the pt Sa _.Avaid, 
considering when kis tox: 


tore course you .did; goosey,” kicaing, bios 
between the honest swinkling 
everything for. your friend, as Lmust.do;for 
apine when.the time comes ; but,eb,. Tommy,’ 
fairly breaking down, ‘I amo sorry: for. ber, 
for she loves him.” 

‘t Dhat's, what: bothers. me,”. admitted cher 
lover, as. he-fell -t0.at,,his,office..of - consoler, 
beastly sbaine,.and we've nearly tome 

to hamme? and tongs.over it, as.’%ia,” 
Paes Nelly dried up, her *tears,.or per- 
I should’ 2ather...say  contialled « haz |; 


reface. ‘Not that 


tame ~~ honoaur,’’ 4 

to end. Evemstino¢he dfishers’ 
tended 4iiat way, eothatuecklesoJem Merrick 
strode ont of: the: heated conventivle. 

Aimesting was convened to. urgaue his asec 
ontéfhimpand Jem faced 
meéritorsiinaéa towrinp reporthat: betied ill for 
the: pewer of. ghastly inter! ence 

“How do any of you skaowe,™ahe:- xikad, 
‘voaphatibertenrp tation ‘wasjder .whasther ‘pre- 
\stmtidife ds? oAmswer mo ithataind if che 
‘| sheuldi¢oms bavk tintoout mifsemany day 
ishe miayas.an honestiwoman,iwhatcwill you 
‘say ¢hénplads ? » When sheufiiags your wirty 
i |\lies back into your. teeth, hon will boscar 
turn. Gomeon,'Tom ! “ito hisibrother, “let's 
igetront of this.anbdwe'll vomebanisegain 
Ptis a fairer fight.” 

There was a revulsion of feclitg¢ and smur- 
{| muring: ; peer yer spertisanshi ip atiered 
tthe closeiy-packed nreeting. — . 

Prienaiy- hands swere {laid ppomodem. Mer- 
rick’s .tinewy .acms)cbutbe diang them = 
‘with a powerfal oath, and elmost.<sleotrified 
hisfeliew fiehers.and thei 
mpatas owith whidhohe rtishedvhis quieter 

through sheir midst and into 


‘The tmight was -hot and aultry, — oe 
ss cia, Bat ic poms to pier 
shecchioman iietishors, 


eyes, ‘\ XYoudid 


He was too dense.40,see.in-a moment what 

was required. of -him—fuxther “information ; 

poe bo matter of fact, he hadalready told 
literally all he knew. 

“4 Whers-inahenow!? " asked Nelly, quickly 


tenipg hi 
ig oy I ont -know , any aere than 


is was truth, +theipworcankiad by the 
we had some words aad I 
made a point of not knowing.” 
“Ham |"’.seid Nelly; “perhaps you were 
right, but I.amnnot quite sure. I mast.think 
it out. 1, fancy. he .is\geing. away again. to- 


‘|'tempered disman 





Tommy fi ee. -but..out..came, the truth 
his point blank reiasel- to actas | thes 
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fully 
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He lay prone on’ the ‘bare rook} at “a high 
point above the” sea ‘ level, atid’ putting ‘his 
handsome cletr-out face between his’ stalwart 
hands—for they were nothing ‘lésshe ‘gazed 
desperately‘out to Nea. 

Tom Merrick—his blood bat a little cooler 


for the whole thitig rotised to ‘boilin £28! 
retaliation—tram SeckwanseuntiGeanete 


on the ledge “took “whith ‘ehirted - the 
green sward above their he#és. 

Itwata dizzy héight’ they “had dhoren; or 
would have been to men‘ with Jess “nérve to 
face danger. 


Tom would'like now'to'talk, bttt Jem,°wio ” 


had given vent ‘to epeech; Was “run “dnt,” itd 
lapsed moody. 

He still lay on the ground stung, ‘and’ #m- 
movable as the rocks. that held him. A few 
drops of rain fell, and suddenly a blurred mist 
settled upon the ‘streteh’ of ‘ch@hnel- below 
them; and afew wea birds attercd shrill warn. 
ing cries. Still-no thovémest 4n'%he revam- 
bent figure, and the othérbrother waitedwith 
a stolid patience. i 

Presently ‘the Whole°of Whe ‘dewstdine' was 


wrapped ‘in fog-@ense “and “blinding. «No 


one bat Men avebstomed “to ‘such ‘Hlatknets 
would have daréd to ‘move: lev - 
totter and fall over some awtiwhrd" point ; Int 


Jem Merit uated 

“Tom,” he calle@—46r Voites: penetrate the 
mist with the greatest tase—" ard youwith me, 
or against me ? I'm going to throw np4bis, 
now the old man's’ gohe,,kwd ‘po to Inverness 
where they thaps hailed fv0m av 1 tovlto the 
Farnes. ' He tittle knew Ivaen Metrick ¢ But 
as there’is-a God eboveus 1rd Mnjan@he 
shall ruethe day “hée-worked a Mowsitk Ml, ‘1 
don’t want you td-leave Pyne, lad Amd-goiwith 


them. You*ve ties Here a Ihaven’t; é'sa | 


good lass, atid‘true. - Take te¢he geartind’ the 
old house, it'll be d4hortie yet for her nvybe. “I 
only ‘want todexndw'are you with ne or against 
me in-what I'm oingto G6? ” 

In'the soaking thisttheydhaeped Haade arid 
only Tom’ Mérriékfomnd “his way bavkto 
Culleroeats and Tynémetith, iBHe 

He never “det on that ‘he now angbtet 
Jem's -wheredbonts, exedpt’to ‘hiv wite Bune, 
who was'a Woman‘in & thousind, "Bhe sever, 
by mére-than ‘a’ 160k; aekell tim i! exeution, 
knowitig ‘that ‘questions “whith “dansot be 
a are best unaeked. ° Ad) ste afd was, 

“an 


to me—if she'll come.” 


CHAPTER VIT. 


Ono® more Mre, -Réebert Herréagly eased 
herself to‘ her hueband@and Poe array 
fied; “aiid°smell onder,” shoaght Nelly 

ard: 


Forgan; méwingall he knew, ‘Righard«bad | 


been away for more than a week, ostensibly 
having ® rin withan old ‘cétlege*ehum ; but 
Mrs. Robert deemed it‘impotite of» him “to 
ney Ae selfwhilst ‘they ‘were ‘visiting in 


Mr. Forgan would neveontest the point with 
her, for he liked her even tes#thaw @bual, (atid 
felt quite angry that in this case he was bewwd 
to inwardly acknowledge the justhersof ‘her 


To his old friend he talked iwoever' at some 
rvs new —— ‘ame*tothe conclusion 
thotene mer the young féllow'was married 

Greatly to her hoatess’s regret and discom- 
eee Mrs. Robert decided to go on to Sear- 
ae bape eer for Richard to accom- 

: em, as she said th 
bin = me are ey cculd well leave 
Do “you énow;:: ”*s@mid» Nelly, in 
titer 


sitlich confidence; “Iatally think 

— very wise? Itwillde Master Dick see heis 

— be ‘play fast and leose at his pleasure, 
ne dves‘certainly need a Mittle‘bringing to 


Belle blashed but cotld ‘not deny tho 'siate- 
“And I anpso-glad, "went on: Nelly, that, 


‘immocently 2bf comrse—éxa 


“idbvould ° 


“only ones, When’ yeu're weiltiug | 
to-bim, Tom: saya a whe orto bvinig Putienec opleaded, 


she-has-séttled 40 go to Scarborongh, because | Seeing-his face ,sbe,amended her unt: 
it -~wag@imperative for us'tobe‘there for the | tunate remark by adding,— 
cricket week. You see, Tommy plays ‘every | “I only ask, dear, because in —-,” nor 
day.” | ing a novel in which she had been interest: 
** And so does Dick for that! matter,’’: said | during his ldet ‘| journey,” ‘it is.alarred uj} 
Bella, “ and’ he Muows His’own ‘business best ine if if were, and somehow,” leistrely sarvé : 
“nm taking this rua befdre going:so far’ North.’’ | iig Wer daihty surroundings, “ it gave ane vr 
Her colour deepened as she continued. “I:i sion’ 4hat commercial. gentlemen i wer 
‘do uot gay that menma is siot tight, but ntedy, and what's: the word—impe—impee: . 
Richard -amd, I dboroughly: undtrsteaid eich ‘something, ;anyhow it means the isame o- 
sogtver, \which,© I must’ comfess,ds imore’ than ; needy, pobdr, youknow. 
‘maeatans and Indo.” “You must be very fortunate, dear, to-ear 
“Phew theretis nothing:mbre:to‘besaid?’’ emough to giveime «li: these delightfal thin, - 
‘observed ‘Nelly, eagely, “hoping against: hepe » Why, this veas:gowal have on cost five guinen 
that, after all, Tomasy had a ‘wee ‘bitqaite ani l'wantedto ask you whether Iveball thaw 
xagectated. | sheny or not, for they s0>s00n get Beilsd. wit! 
Men had iso nach dicense, and, « 3, | these sweeping trains. Eiten't wanttb.ben: 
iafter all, theses two; had vmiet «quite Promis- f extravagant waie,)y ou know.” 
cuously in Paris. He was annoyed; someéhdw wifelydomes 
Ske looked at Bella in‘unmitigated ‘surprise, |tivity ‘on sheropart «always ‘annoyed, 410: 
How differently «she would i have délt and /anreasonably,,;and thistmade her wonder, b:!: 
p@emeaned “herself ander /stmilar Gircum-! did »ndt dn: amy ‘other «way :distarb br: 
stances >but! then'she wasinbt ‘sociable: as ‘setenity. ihe was «not @ woman: eaeis 
‘Bella, nor 80) semible. ‘Do bersure, Bommy cowed. 
onever treated her so savalisrly. “Qo taasier;’ishe langhed, in’ that lit: 
‘*Poor’ dear, he couldn't,’ ) shecttold tnerze!f. dis4ainfal tadeseowhioh vaguely itritated bia 
‘* Not yet; at all evehts.”’ }beoause itamadehim feel/small; ‘\Lidon's' wa: 
That gentleman’ was ‘ocedpied every spare to give themtup ; ene al wayalikés toddek nwe 
moment getting his: paripbernalia: in order ‘and ‘ifs you doen't hind: the expense, I don ' 
for the:cricket week oat Soarborcagh, and Thewnly thingiié,with jast the least lin 
hought:as‘littleas he possibly cokld of Dick's sigh, “‘ there are so few to see me, although I 
dejection and their Own'slight: coolness. | dress carefully every-day. 
‘He-+had‘an easy-going philosophy in things! ‘‘Oh! what do ‘you think? .aiclergyam., 
blowing over or Grying straight. which, to a such a queer little stuck-up man, caHed up: 
| nertainxtent, was showed by Nelly, although \me:the!day before yesterday,and was so 1 
| she, being: of amore  imquisitivectarn cand / quisitiveoaYout«:ts, )I i thomght, and to | 
plagued sor. dlewsed ‘with a ‘‘ managing” »guibkly shat him mp. What did it concern 
(Seapacity, could net -do éther than burden her ,him,:Bolmnd; whereand when: we'were mar 
\smiind with untoward possibilities. | ried, that you had no relations! atall, aud 
She knew whe should find it»extremely | thatamine wore tisherifolk. 
difficult to be commonly civil to Dickowhen| ‘I should say,’ hotly, +! they were asogoori 
‘ohe! appeared upon the seene,sand-she had a | aé'bis any Gay im the week; for:hé. didn't ook 
very good mind to tax him with: hisicondtict, )as if he eduid have crushed a beetle.” 
\cbut Domnmyprayed-her ‘not 'to melidle in the; ‘She ‘said! sseadic, tat which her husband 
matier‘on my account, regained his ,goed -hamour dfter ‘bis! amusec 
*1¢ ean<do no opossible good,” she main- ; torreotion. 
) tained, despetately valarmed, “‘and may do} ‘*Ah! ’>shéssaid»taking it in good part, ‘1 
‘Vimcaleulabie mischief." #26 the! difference; bat Ihm ‘not so‘ sure bat 
So Nelly gave her solemn word cf ‘honour | what'a béadle would crush ‘him. “You #hoald 
iomet dovbreathe a single word of herknowledge just‘eee:him, Reland. » But Roland,” quite 
‘ of: Bid delinquencies, | anxioualy, “ ladies, realladies do wear them— 
“But,” she said, “you don’t» &now how ; these tea-gowns, Aon'tthey ?” 

4 hard éewill be, Tommy.” “ Of coursé 4hey~do ; ‘what are you drivin: 
“'Lhere may be just “nothing .in it,’ ‘he fat now? ” ; 
** exept one ‘of dhis-ordinary “flirta-| “I don’t: know,’ puckering up her white 
| siome. don’ twuppose*thereds by this time.’’ | farehead, ‘‘ that aasty-tittle man made me feel 
|. MNetly dooked! dubious, !butaet her-lover’s horrid. ‘He put tee -in mind of thas other 
oxpind:atvrest that mothing whould induce her ‘little iblackveoatdéd» pigniy who marsied ‘‘us. 
}*60 gay one single*word without’ firet'consals- | Don’t you remembef how dieeppointed I' was? 
ing with him upon the subject. I thoughtiall Sootchmen must be finelebdsiny 

* Bat mind, Tonmny,'if'yeu get to know , and stalwart) like ourrace, yomeee. And that 
|\¢hat itis going: on: still,;you are to keep your | reminds me that he-said'ke quite thonyht he 
| promise and tell me.” | knew youorhad met: you somewhers—litsic 
| ~* L-guppose,’? gan:hervthonghts;‘when she fool; as if he could not haverrecollected ‘your 
prwas deft alone, ‘she willbe tired of her by | name ifthe bad.” 
gow, and then’ Bélla.and he will be ~wery| Roland Harper started. What ifthis man 
cbappy. as married happiness goes. Of course, [a kaoeW him ee Richard Herringly ? 














with Tommy and me it's—sovrdifferent. [| Toordate, he wished-he had not taken the 


expect weshall always be abit silly.” emall house at Kew, and-co settled ‘down in 


Gouldshe have seen therinside of a pretty | one spot. It might have. been‘sater had te 
Wertistic room at Kew her runtinations may , bet ups roving-establisoment. 


‘en ligh tenmen 

Patience was looking lovelier than’ ever, 
clad ina tea:gown of»biscnit-coloured! cash- 
mere, with front composed of whiterratin.and 
gold passementerie,: These garments," with their 
og@mi-leoseness of fit, beesme ‘her \far better 
than’ severe tailor ge wns or dlose-fitting drees- 
emmaker’s fashions, ‘becamse she rebelled at 
corsets. To comfort her exacting » lover- 


) getting used to them by degrees. 

“‘©¥odsee I-could not have rowed you upto 
Richmond’ this ‘morning had I beem cramped 
80,""with a rippling laugh of pure enjoyment, 
“And when ‘am I going on a journey with 
you, ‘dear, or do ‘the firm object» to” wives 
following the fortunes of their lords«whenn 
‘what you call commission ‘tramps? But,” 

tasidfvom ‘a sudden thought, ‘‘is commercial 





‘revelling alow occupation, Roland?’ 


shewe Hondergone»a «good «many degrees of; 
t. 


husband «she «lsughingly » professed “herself | ‘per 


| But Patience had-stipulated for a home,and 
thadiespecially desired “to: be near water’ of 
‘sonre'port,and he coald:deny her nothing. 


(To; be concluded-in our next.) 








ivi isvan andeniable fact that Jeft-handed 
sous, or rather those who-shave trained the 
fiefs hand inetvead of the tight, from ififuncy, 
are!much better performers on ‘thepiane than 
right-handed persons. Onevof the greatest 
idifficulties ‘to be overcome’ by’piano players 
in the rendering of classical masicvisthe ac- 
‘ctvate: execution of ‘the bass;cand thusicians 
give'two reasons’ for it » one that tie leffbund 
ie weak from inadtivity, and the bther, that it 
has lacked, or does lack, the ¢dacsion which 





| the right hand has received. 
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A THANKLESS SON. 


—o— 


** Yzs,”" said Uncle Sam, rubbing the 7 
of his hands together, “I really think it will 
be a match ; and I'm very glad of it. A nice, 
straight, cherry-cheeked girl, with eyes as 

as jet—a girl that has a fair notion of a 
batch of bread, and can make a pudding with 
— I couldn’t wish Jack a better 

e.”” 

“* Bome folks has all the luck,” said Farmer 
Jones, whose son was married to a pretty 
slattern, who read novels all day, and had no 
more idea of housekeeping than the kittens that 
frisked on the hearth. 

‘It ain’t lack,” said Unole Sam, “it’s 
nouse—that’s what it is.” 

And his wriakled visage beamed with satis- 
faction as he stood under the great 
a that shadowed the farmyard 

te, king what a model wife Mildred 

teele would make for his only son. 

It had been the pride of Samuel Blythe’s 
life to make his farm the model farm of the 
neighbourhood ; and when hia son came of 
age he formally made it over to him.,} 

** It’s for Jack's sake I've been making it 
what it is,” said he. ‘Let him‘go on with;it 


now.” 

* Bat, father-——” 

Samuei Blythe laid his hand softly on Jack’s 
shoulder. 

‘* My boy,” said he, in a voice that faltered a 


little, “‘ what object in life have I beyond your 
happiness? Bring home a nice, stirring little 
wife ; carry on the farm asI have begun it, 
and I shall be happy.” 

“You are the best father in the world! ” 
cried the young man, fervently, 

Farmer Jones trudged home with a set 
of black Spanish eggs in a hand.basket, an 
Samuel Blythe strolled leisurely along the 
lane, his hands behind his back, his eyes bent 
meditatively on the fresh grass, when sud- 
denly the sound of voices behind the vine- 
draped stone wall at the left reached his ear— 
Jack's voice, and that of Annie Moore, the 
pretty little distant cousin who did the house. 
work and kept the family stockings darned. 

**Don't, Jack!” said Annie. ‘ Tnere— 
you've spilt all my blackberries ! ” 

‘Oh, bother the blackberries!” interjected 
Jack; “I can easily get some more. Here, 
Annie, let me carry the basket?” 

* Bat—your father wouldn’t like it.” 

“Give it to me! I will have it! Why 
shouldn’t he like it, puss?” 

** Because—you know, Jack— Millie.” 

‘*Oh, nonsense!" said Jack, cavalierly. 
‘*As if Millie Steele were half as pretty as 
you! That’s right—don’t shrink away so. 
Aren't we cousins?” 

And the cheery young voices died away 
among the bushes. 

Uncle Sam stood quite motionless, his 
bands still clasped behind his back, his eyes 
still rooted on the grass, but the expression of 
hia countenance had altered altogether. 

““Tt won't do,” he muttered to himself. 
‘* Tt will never do in the world. This little 
blue-eyed mite of a thing is going to spoil all 
my plans. At this rate I must send her to 
Cousin Martha Bowden's.” 

And the very next day Aunie Moore was 
ruthlessly = notice to quit. 

** Have done anything wrong, Uacle 
Sam?” questioned Annie, = ing wistfally 
up into har relative's face. 
_ “No, my dear, no,” said Uncle Sam, twist- 
ing himeelf about rather guiltily. ‘Bat old 
Mrs. Bowden has the rheumatism badly, and 
perhaps you can be made usefal there. Jack 
will soon be married you know, and——” 

Annie's lips quivered; the tears sparkled 
into her eyes. 

“Oh, Uncle Sam, are they really engaged ?” 

* Well, no, not quite. Bat the next thi 
to it,” said Uncle Sam, “ It’s an und 
thing between ’em.” 

Now this was trenching on the absolute 





truth of the question, bat Uacle Sam had an 
idea that it would not do to mince matters 
jast at present. 

The girl’s sweet, flower-like face fell in- 
stantaneously. . 

‘* I—I will go to Cousin Martha's,” she said, 
in a low voice. ‘I'm only sorry I hadn't 
wt) Uacle Ba fel cularl ilé 

a m felt i guilty as 
he kissed her and wished ber good-b e. 

All this basiness was diplomaticall y trans. 
acted in Jack Blyth’s absence, and when he 
came home from town with a pretty li 
churn which he had somewhere picked up for 


Cousin Martha 
Bowden's,” said Uncle Sam, glibly. “ They 
needed her there, and so she’s gone.” 

‘* And left no word for me?” 

“No,” said Uncle Sam. Bat he knew that 
the monosyllable cut Jack to the heart. 

They were married, of course. Pretty 
Mildred Steele was exactly the girl to com- 
Egat int Ses iene 
her advantages. An , in his despon 
mood, succumbed to fate, and ‘‘ supposed it 
might as well be Millie as any one else."’ 

* Talk about circumstances,” said Uacle 
Sam. “Any man can mould circumstances 
to suit himself, if only he has a little tact.” 

And he rubbed his hands more gleefully 
than ever. 

But as the days rolled by Uncle Sam began 
to doubt the efficacy of his charm. 

“ I really think, Father Blythe,"’ said the 
bride, with a toss of the head encircled by the 
black, shining braids, ‘‘that you're making 
an unnecessary fuss over that toothache of 
yours, 

“* An—unnecesaary fuss!” repeated Uncle 
Sam, in dismay. 

** Old folks hadn’t ought to be so fretfal and 
exacting,” went on Millie. “It isn't Chris- 
tian; and I, fer one, won’t bear it. If you 
can't sit quiet and peaceable by the fire, 
I think you had better stay in your own 
room.” 

And Mrs. Mildred flounced into the kitchen 
to turn the batch of cake in the oven before it 
should barn. 

Samuel Blythe rose slowly and went up to 
of Sastagannn, hn sigh bape qeetel te Bien 
ts) peare, he might have q.oted to him- 
self the old “How sharper than a 

nt's h it is to have a thankless 
child!” But he was not a literary man, and 
oo his thoughts and troubles in his own 


m. 

‘Jack doesn’t feel so,” he told himself. 
“Jack has a little compassion on his old 
father yet.” 

Bat that very evening, when he came grop- 
ing down into the kitchen to get some mus- 
tard for his aching face, he heard Mildred con- 
ferring with her husband in the adjoining 
sitting-room. 

“It’s no use talking,” said Mrs. Blythe, 
janior, in an excited sort of way, ‘“‘and I 
shan’t stand it any longer, that’s positive. 
There's a very good vacancy 
ee and it’s the only place he’s fit 
‘or. % 


“Perhaps you are right, my dear,”’ said 
Jack, ruefally, For, big six footer though he 
was, he stood in mortal fear of his slim, black- 
eyed wife. ‘I dare say they’ll make him 
very comfortable there, and I wouldn't mind 
paying a good weekly sum to secure peace at 

ome,’ 

Samuel Blythe did not stop to find the mus- 
tard tin. He crept slowly back up to his own 
room and sat down on side of the bed. 
The Oldhampton Home! A sort of a living 
tomb in which ue was to be interred at Millie's 
capricious will, with his one afternoon out in 
the week, his daily allowance of tobacco, and 
his clean desolate cell. 

He shuddered at the bare idea. But what 
was he todo? He remembered, with a shud- 
der, that he had made over all his property to 











Jack and his wife—that he had actually no; 
one cent to call his own! And this was the 
return measure dealt out to him. 

“Little Annie wouldn't have treated m, 
so,” said he, with one of the salt, stinging 
tears of old burning its way down his 
cheek. “ Little Annie would have been good 
ae py ee ee 

at » Sparkling, 

starry night—he made his way, hae 
, half-formed idea of going to Annie, 

artha Bowden lived twenty miles away, it 


ttle |is true, but he had walked twenty miles be. 


fore, and he could again. Anything to get 
away from Millie’s hard, sharp eyes, and put 
a distance between him and the Home, Oid. 
hampton. 


*- * * * * 


“‘Oh, Martha, look here! An old map, 
asleep by the roadside. Ov, is he asleep? 
Come, Martha, quick! It's Uncle Sam—dear, 
good old Unole + 

Annie had run out in the dewy calm of the 
early morning to get a few of the water. 
cresses that old Mrs. Bowden liked for her 
breakfast; and to her surprise she found a 
prostrate figure stretched out beside the brook, 
where Samuel Blythe had tried to drink, and 
fallen unconscious in the attempt. 

“Bo it is,” said Martha. ‘ Whatever can 
have broaght him here?” 

And between them they lifted him up and 
carried him tenderly into the house. 

‘*Will you keep me, Annie?” Samuel 
Blythe faltered, when sense and reason re- 
turned once more to his beclouded brain. 
“Will you give me a crust, and shelter, and 
keep me out of the Home, Oldhampton?" 

‘Dear Uncle Sam,” said Annie, bursting 
into tears, “‘ you were good to me once, and 
all that I have is yours, and welcome! And, 
oh! Uncle Sam, I shall be a to have you 
come and live with me. nd I’m married 
to Cousin Martha's son now, and we are 40 
happy. Aren't we, Arthur, dear?" 

Basal Blythe looked sadly into her bright 
eyes. If she had married his boy, how different 

would have been. If he could only have 
been content to let Fate alone, how mach 
wisdom he would have shown! But he had 
managed affaira to suit himself, and this was 
the way he was suited. . 

Mildred Blythe tossed her head again when 
she heard where her father-in-law had taken 


refage. 

“Tm satisfied, if it suits him,” said she. 
‘‘ All I know is that Z shouldn't have tolerated 
him around the place much more.” 


the old Bowden farm-house, where Annie, 4 
blooming young matron, held out her hand to 
welcome him, without a vestige of the con. 
straint that was so visible in his face and 


manner. 

‘‘ Father,” said he, “I’m sorry you and 
Millie don't get on together.” 

“It's the old story, my boy,” said Uncle 
Sam. “The young birds crowd the old ones 
out of the nest. But I never could have 
stayed there to be sent to the Home, Oid- 

" 


in the Home at | hampton. 


Jack coloured scarlet under the contempt- 

uous lightning of Annie's eyes, and got away 

as best he could. 

‘‘ There he goes,” said Samuel Blythe, with 

a sigh; ‘and I have lost my boy for ever! 
Bat it was all his own fault, and he knew 

it. 


AS TR RT AIST 


No two sides of the human face are exactly 
alike. In at least nineteen cases out of twenty 
the lefs side of the face is the most char- 
acteristic, and, therefore, the strongest like- 
ness; but often the right side is the most 
comely, Of course this characteristic is more 
8 'y defined in some faces than in others. 
We all smile on the left side of our face. Oar 
facial muscles move, as it were, with moré 





lease and facility on the left side. 





Jack came to see his father, however, at | 
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our OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 
—o— 


Bustness trip had called me to West Corn- 
wall, much against my will, late in December. 
With all speed I had performed my duty, and 
was congratulating myself that I might yet be 
able to spend the holidays at my own fireside, 
when the very,night fixed for my departure one 
of the most ba ygeen opm te Ros hme 

country for years swe coast, an 
pon was precladed for the time. 

Thoroughly disgusted, I yet had one thing 
to be thankfal for, and that was that my host 
at Hayle, and his house were both pleasant 
and hospitable, : 

For two days the gale lasted, lashing the 
ocean, which curbed its proud waves at the 
very door, into a foam ion, the like of 
which I had mever wi 

On the evening of the third day, as I stood 
at one of the upper windows, gazing out on the 
wild mao of mad waters Mr Tregellis who 
was beside me, said : 

“ Do you see that long point of land to the 
north = stretches into the ame That was 
very nearly my grave once, twenty years ago, 
jn jet such another storm as this.” 

1 looked in the direction indicated, and per- 
osived dimly the snow scud and low- 
lying clouds a rocky point reaching out into the 


ocean. 

“ Shipwrecked ?’’ I inquired, for 1 knew my 
friend had been a sailor. 

He shook his head, 

“ How, then ? ” Icontinued, somewhat inter- 
eated, ‘' Sarely you were not there for pleasure 
in sych weather ?” 

“No, it was business which took me 
there, and stern neceszity which kept me. 
Bas if you care to hear the story I vill tell it 
to you this evening.” 

All day the war of the elements continued, 
and after dinner we sat with cigar and pipe 
about the broad hearthstone before the glow- 
ing fire, and listened to the shriek of the storm 
fiends without, I called upon my companion 
for his promised story. 

“You doubtless remember,” said he, “ for 
you have known me a fall _— &@ century 
that during all that time I have been, in one 
way and another, in this place. 

“Well, about '67 or ’68, I was acting as 
special agent of customs, part of my duties 
being—and I may say the main part—to pre- 
vent, or at least to diminish, if possible, the 
smuggling along this coast. 

“At that time the principal illegal entries 
were made by traders from France who im. 
ported brandies, laces, and other valuable 
cod then, tater tonmaperted thc falash a2 

m inland, as 
opportunity served. F 

“After studying the matter for a few 
months, I became convinced that the only 
method by which I could hope to discover the 
plans, landing places and habits of the 
smugglers be to join them. 

“So it was given out that I was called away, 
and I shaved my beard, dyed my face hands 
and hair, clothed myself in sailor dress, and 
& few days later dropped in at a tavern in Ss. 
Ives, a tar out of work. 

‘‘ Within a week I had found a chance to 
ship under one of the very men I suspected, 
a — & proper reluctance, signed the 

“Nominally I was bound for the West 
Indies, but actually, as one of my shipmates 
ea fee no farther a port than Bor- 

“Two days later we sailed, and in due 
course found ourselves on the cosat of France, 
Our captain having stated to us at the last 
moment a chamge of plans, and shortly 

ao we lay at a wharf in Bordeaux. 
aan knew French toroam about town, 

took to write a letter to my 


pe mares » giving him a full account of 
. Ventures, of our ship and crew, not —_ 
ing the cargo, which I knew was to be brandy, 
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and advising him about when to look for me 
at home. 

‘*Foolishly I posted this letter in a box 
near the wharf, and evidently I was seen to do 
80 by one of the ship's officers as after events 
proved. 

‘* Oar return passage was not as pleasant as 
the outgoing one, for it was late in October, 
and the winter came early that year. Off the 
Lands End we had bad weather and plenty of 
it, and my duties were severe; but I had 
shipped for the voyage, and was bound to 
see it through, so I could only grin and 
bear it. 

‘* We were nominally bound for Ireland, but 
after rounding the cape we ran in close to 
shoal. 

“It was not a nice place to lay at anchor, 
and we were all surprised that the captain 
should choose it. Bat I had not much time 
to wonder, for hardly had the chains ceased to 
rattle in the hawse holes when with two others 
I was called aft to man a boat and row that 
officer ashore. 

‘** Now,’ thought I, ‘comes the revelation! 
Shortly I shall know the hiding-place of these 
rascals |’ 

‘“With alacrity I therefore obeyed the 
summons, and through a heavy sea we rowed 
in, touching the beach at a little cove just on 
the other side of the point to which I called 
your attention this morning, where we landed 
and drew the boat up on the sand, 

“ Somewhat to my surprise, the captain 
called upon me to follow him, directing the 
others to come as well. 

“We advanced to the centre of the woods 
which clothe the point, when he stopped, and 
turning to me, said, 

‘*¢ Dickson,’—for that was the name under 
which I had shipped—'‘ you are a cursed spy. 
I have here your letter written at Bordeaux to 
the custome officers, which, if reeeived by 
them, would have sent me and my crew to 
prison. But I have caught the letter and you 
too. A Do you know what I am going to do with 
you?’ 

‘You may perhaps imagine my feelings. 
Alone with three deadly enemies on & waste 
point of land surrounded by ocean. It was 
terrible ! 

‘ After a moment I replied,— 

“¢T don't know what your plans are, but I 
do know that if Iam not retarned alive and 
well at Hayle, the government will call you to 
account,’ 

‘* He laughed long and loud. 

‘** And are sailors never lost at sea—never 
drowned? You shall be reported drowned, 
and in order that the report shall be true I 
intend to drown you! Seize him, men, and 
bind him!’ 

“ All three threw themselves upon me in- 
stantly, and though I fought with the despera- 
tion of a doomed man, I was soon overpowered 
and wound from head to heels with ropes 
snenlet by the captain from the boat on the 

re. ‘ 


‘*¢ Cut a stake!’ he ordered. 

And the men cut a heavy stake, some eight 
or ten feet long, and sharpened one end. 

‘ ‘Now pick up that carcase and follow me!’ 

‘Again they obeyed him, and in five 
minutes we were on the weather side of the 
point, facing a strong wind, which drove the 
spray from the rising sea into our face. 

* The chill of winter was in the air, and as 
the water fell upon the stones of the beach it 


congealed. 

‘* IT remember noticing all this, and think- 
ing that if I was left tied to the stake, I 
should freeze before I drowned. 

“* Wade out there into the surf, you 
fellows,’ commanded the captain, ‘and 
drive that stake down firm and ong 4 . 

“The tide was ing. When the stake 
was set, the men carried me out and lashed 
me to it, The water came about to my knees, 
bat would recede further still before it rose 


again. 
‘** You can go now,’ said the captain to his 
men. ‘Come back for me after the nexi 


tide. I'll wait here,’ and he smiled diaboli- 
cally. 

“The others disappeared, and I was left 
alone with 7 murderer. 

‘* How he gloated over me, now cursing, and 
now deriding me! How he scoffed at the 
government and all its agents! and with what 
devilish glee he counted the houra I might 
still live! I shall never forget it. 

‘Ts was almost sundown now, andthe wind 
had risen to a farious gale. 

‘The snow flew sharp and chill through the 
air, the roar of the sea filled my ears, and the 
tide—which had tarned—began to seethe and 
hiss nearer to me, while the driving storm 
dashed the spray in bucketsfal over us. 

“My tormentor sat upon a great rock a 
dozen feet from me, and although the surf wet 
him as it did me, and the icy blasts blew 
about him, yet he did not seem to notice it, so 
hot was his rage and desire to ses ma die 

** At length, however, the water was boiling 
about my knees and up to his very feet, when 
he reluctantly arose to retreat a little inshore. 
As he did so, he turned to fling another carse 
in my face. 

“That effort cost him his life. At the very 
instant when his attention was turned to me, 
a sweep of wind more powerfal than any be- 
fore struck him. He staggered, his feet 
slip on the wet and icy stones, and losing 
his ce he fell. 

‘*There was @ sound like the oracking of 
wood, a fierce savage ory of pain, a stragyle to 
rise, resulting only in groans and curses, and 
the villain sank at full length upon the wet 
stones and sand of the beach, helpless. His 
thigh was broken ! 

“And I saw him die. With shrieks and 
curses mingled with prayers, with supplica. 
tions to me and to his Maker, he filled the 
moments left to him, until the heartless sea, 
rising to my waist swept over his head, and 
with a last horrible, bubbling cry, the tragedy 
had ended. 

** Unable to move, a victim myself, I had 
endured the sight of a wicked, crime-stained 
life blotted out at my very feet! Why my 
brain did not burst I cannot tell you. 

“And I was saved. Yes, the heavy surf 
beating upon me loosened the stake, and be- 
fore the water had reached my neck I was 
rolled and tumbled upon the beach, half re- 
leased from my bonds by the same cruel sea 
which had threatened to drown me. 

“A few struggles and I was free. You may 
be sure I did not remain long in that place. 
A trampof anhour brought me to opencountry 
where I could see lights, and two hours later 
I was under a doctor's care here in Hayle. 

‘* For weeks my life was despaired of, buat I 
eventually recovered, although those hours in 
the surf aged me years. 

“The body of the captain was not taken 
away by the boat's crew, if, indeed, they ever 
retnrned, It was afterwards foand by others 
and given decent burial, bat the ship was 
never heard from again. 

‘« Whether frightened to some other coast, 
or leaving the country altogether, the smug- 
glers sought to escape punishment for their 
crimes, or whether lost at sea, will for ever 
remain a mystery, but such storms as this 
always bring me in vivid remembrance of my 
terrible experiences on Dead Man's Point, 
twenty years ago.” 
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Amone the Apache Indians they have “7 
curious notions regarding mothers-in-law. 

traveller in an Apache village was very much 
surprised to see an old woman and a young 
man, who had suddenly come together face to 
face, turn about quickly and ran in opposite 
directions. This little excitement was caused 
by the fact that it is considered very wrong 
for a brave to look at his mother-in-law’s face, 





and still more so to speak to her. 
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FACETIZA. 


Tus best throw with dioe—Throw véhem 
away. 

Tux first impolse.of a boy with a. new watch 
is toassure himself that none of its 175) parts 
are missing. 

Goop advice is‘worth more than money, but 
Jones says that somehow’he cannot make his 
creditors seo'it in that light. 

An -Irish reporter tately deserited ‘sorte 
heavy Grops of ‘vain as varying in‘size from 
@ shilling to eighteenpence.” 

“‘ Waar ‘were you thrashing your boy for 
last night ?” asked a néighboaor “of Mr. Cau- 
tion. ‘Wild’ oats,” ‘was  theéld man’s 
reply. 

To fall off the chair and rouse yourself hy 
knocking your head inst a corner of and- 

irons is what some people call ‘‘jast closing 
the eyes.” 

Breaxs His Worp.—‘ I . never -coald-traat 
him—he breaks his word every time hepens 
his mouth.” ‘He -does?” ~~‘ Yes—he 
stutters.” 

“ Tuat boy of ours is getting 40. be aterridle 
story-teller,” said Mr. @heritry, ‘ Yes,” said 
his wife, ‘' he -tells'fibs.on-the-slightes , pre- 
varication.”’ 

*‘ Doctor,’ said adady, who wanted a/tlittle 
advice gratis, “ what do you: do when yeu 
catch cold?” ‘‘I cough, madam,” was.his 
polite reply. 

A Canrrorn14 newspaper is said ‘to have been 
sued for libel by a widow forispesking of-her 
deceased -husband as having ‘igone 40 a 
happier heme,” 

Ir is notgoodfor man ‘to be alone, except 
when: his wife's millinery: billscome in. Toen 
it is » good thing for thewhole family that: he 
should be alone. 

Finst tailor: ‘‘ Do you bow to your ottstom- 

rers When you «meet’ them ‘in the stredts ? ”’ 
Second ditto: “ Well, asa‘ tule -Iaioy but:-L 
always cut my misfits.” 

A uiPrLr ‘boy,six*Years‘bld; was ‘sent ‘to 

tschoo) last week fot theaivst time, aud on ‘his 
return home asked: his-papa, ‘“Who-taughi 
the first man bistletters ?” 

Hussanp : “ I'argoing into baginess*in Wall- 
street, and don't know ‘whether tobe a “bull 
ora bear.” Wife: “ Don't worry, dear, you 
will always be » beast of somedsind."’ 

“IT pea your pardon} madam) bot you are 

(sitting on my hat,” *exélaimed’ a ‘pentioman. 
‘Oh, pray excuse’me; F'thonght ‘it war my 
husband's,” was the’unexpevted reply. 

A Guest ‘at a country inn exéldimed : “I 
say, landlord, your food ‘is wored'than’ it was 
last year.”  ‘ Impossible, “sir, “was “the 
rather ambiguous reply°of the lindlord. 


Mars, Portsyay: ** What Goes” your “husband 
think of your new hat?” “Mrs. Blobson); 
** He hasn't looked ‘at it yet, ‘The Bill has 
attracted his entire attention for the fatt two 
days.” 

An unreasonable lover : “ T could tii Hére by 
the hour to héat What thé wild waves aré gay- 
ing.” ‘*Miritida, if “Would be confdundedly 
more encouragihg to mie if you listened to What 
I'm gayidg.” 

Spring Pozr (handing a vobhofspaper toehs 
editor): ‘There, sir, I think there's some 
stuff in that poem.” Editor (glancing at ir)! 
“There is, fetes —myey. “It's all staff, 
Good morning.” 

Mr, Honps: ‘\I ee that a Newport,’Pa., 
farmer .bas.a -bairless.calf on | exhibition.” 
‘* What @ remarkable freak Ahat is!’ ‘+ Mgs, 
Hobba: “Remerkable |! Why you’ rebald headed 
yourself, Jehn,'’ 

A Danéenots  Exbentwent. Migs “Antique 
(school « ): ° What floes “witriite 
epell?”  Okiss—no’ariswer.” Miss Antique 
“ What is ‘the*voféur’ of my’ shin?” ‘Class 
(in chorus) ; **XéHlow.”" 








[iaely ‘vhade’ While. 
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Womzn of letters are quite partial’ to T 
gowns. 

On “Sunday morning: Miss Travis: “ Ah, 
‘Johnny, I've cawpht-you'with « fishpole over 
your shoulder. IE shall go and tell your father. 
Where ishe?” Johnny: ‘‘ Down at the foot 
of the garden, diggin’ the bait.” 

: I nave meé this man,” said a lawyer, with 
) extreme - severity, “ina great many places 
where I wonld be ashamed to be seen myself.” 
And then he paused and looked. with astonish- 
; ment at the smiling court and jury. 

Faruer: ‘‘ You girls should fix youriminds 
}ou something han dresa,’’ . Oneyet the 
girls: ‘‘ That is what we have, pa. We have 
got our minds fixed on a couple-of lovely. high 
bats down at Mrs. feather’s millinery rooms.” 

Baussiz: ‘*Ma and:pa‘have been quarrelling, 
haven't ghey?” Willie: ‘“Yep.” » Bessie: 
“Which .one got theworst of it+do” you 
pkaow?” «Willie: “Not «yet. - Por waiting 
4oeceqwhich one‘of them slams the! door going 
out.” 

Tne‘ best’ of reasons: Balktey: ‘What's 
bthe matter, @eah boy? Why ‘don’t-you-sit 

down?” Cawkley: ‘ Cawn’'t, you“imow. 
Got on a standing collab.” 

Poxice Super: “ Did-you'see the begtnning 
of this trouble?” “Witness: “Yes, sir; I 
sSawthe very. commencement. It was abont 
two years ago. “Two-yeurs:ago?” “Yes, 
sir. The minister ssid, * Will you’ take this 
hmmanto be your “lawfal husband?’ ahd she 
said, ‘T will.’"’ 

Fimst Doctor: “ You have. been spreading 
-the report. that I have poisoned several le 
in thistown. I want you to take it ¥ 
Second Doctor: ‘ Certainly, I don't hesitate 
to. say that there are several people, in ; this 
town whom you have not yet poisoned. Hope 
you are satisfied now.” 

His Fanst.— Bjenbins: +‘ By the .way, 
Bjones,: how old ia. -that, aby of yours?” 
Bjones (prompily) : ‘‘ Qae-year,.swoc months, 
and eight days.”——His sixth. Bjenkins: 
“ By the way, Bjones, howold is shat youngest 
baby «of yours, mew?" ‘*'Qh,; hanged if I 
dznow! A -yearorso. Ask my wile.’ 

“ Wuar a seeming trifle may cave@ man’s 
life, Brownley ! . l-wead cbereuthat a. half. 
crown in » man's’ waistcoat peoket.tearned the 
ballet: aside!” ‘' Sach a trifle» would: never 
pave my life, Darringer.'’ ‘Why wouldn’tit?" 
‘“* Because you might perforate me with bullets 
and you'd never strikes halferown.”’ 

“Wow-wn. ‘you *b-b'be<*mimine, “Miss 
Laura? O-can’t you trustmeth-throagh 1-life, 
my angel?” asked the stuttering yeung man. 
“T am afraid not, Mr. Jenkynd,” replied the 
object of his devotion, ‘I am a litdé afraid 
to trust-you.  You-have’b¥eken your'word a 
half-dozen tiaves in-thelast4¢wo minutes."’ 

‘* Now, “Miss “Brown,” said van ‘eatrést 
listener, won't you pliy something for us?" 
“ No, thank you,” said“thetady ;" I'd rether 
hear Mr, Jones.” Earnest. Listener: So 
would I, but——” ~ Here’ he*wad stopped by 
the expression on: the yoong fady'sfate f and 
he looked-corfused ‘for half an‘hout’after she 
‘had iidignantly turned and'feff him. 

Ar @ ‘reeent inquiry into,the sanity of a 
young- man of- large proparty, witnesses were 
being called, to. prove that he was unfit.to 
nranege his afieirs. . A curious/slip wes made 
i by, afscheolmaster when asked if he had 
formed any opinion as to the stateof mind.of 
‘the alleged Jumatic. ‘‘ Oh,, yes,”hs.replied; 
“ Twoan certify he is an idiot. ; He was one of 
my favourite jpupils.”’ 

Scexe: Phe gatting table #t Monte Carlo, 
‘Young Hagiish lady with her i#ttle sister’and 
a gentleman, whose! ntaxies “thoy have 
ling. ° Young Lindy: 
“Now; Eishell jaattry one five. franc picoeon 
et mo ‘of my-ege,’” patting one'on num- 
“ber! ‘ei « Nuvwrber |: twenty-seven wins. 
Little Sister: ‘ Oh, Maud, what fan |'' Now, 


if . ‘ony ott right age,-you would 
Paavo wonywenlaas Foul 
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‘+ Wuose little boyris this, k wonder?” age; 
the old gent. “ Theré’s two Ways you conig 
find out,” said the small-boy. “ How go, my 
son?” “You might guess,.or you might iq. 

Ne i amalt . 

Mn, Fancone: “My dear, friend, I am j, 
despair. ‘That girl's heart isasrhard as stee), 
T-ean aiake no impression on it.” “Friend: 
‘* You don’t.go af it-in-the right way. Ty, 
diamonds. They are hatder than ateel,” 

‘‘ Poor John—he was.a.kind and. forbesring 
husband,” sobbed Joha’s widow, on her retary 
from the faneral. ‘‘;Yee,’!,said-a athising 


neighbour; ‘but it-is all for the;best, Yop 
must.try +0 comfort yourself my. dear, with 
oh that your husband..ig at ,, peace at 


He. had wmade:¢he gramditour. She: «] 
hhear: that you went as: farcas. Constantinople, 
Mr. Smythe. Then-youimmust have seen 
Dardanelles?” iHe: “:H'm! Don'tventen. 
berrthe mame. Bat I isawcthe Witlards at 
‘TDeieste,and young Spoopendyke, «who ‘was 
travelling with them.” 

‘A sEssmE “revert. ~<Romeantio spinster (io 
orasty ‘old ‘ baelwlor) ::'‘* Wold: you © mind 
showing ‘methe exact spot-svitere.tha-youns 
lady threw ‘herself into ‘the’ eea, and twas 
rescued . by a-gentloman Who ‘ afverwards 
married her?” -Old''Baohotor (srofily, and 
moving away): “No, Ti eafi’t;°and I can't 
swim either.” 

At a recent wedding the briff¢was reqiested 
to sign her name in the’tegitter. “ Excitement 
caused her fingers to tretfible, “She took’ths 
pen,’ ; and made~an‘enormons'ink- blot. 
“Must I do it over’ again ?’*she ‘bdlushingly 
asked her husband. ‘“ No; that’ will’ do, 
Bat——" “Oh, don't’stold me; I wilt pay 
more attention next tims!" 

Mostcan Visrron: “What a bandsome 
piano!” Mrs, Tiptop: “ Yes, I do.not know 
‘of uty single piece of farniture Ehave that I 
T*ata more proud of than my piano. It was 
made to.order at a cost of five thousand 
dollars. ° Masical Visitor: ‘ Oh, Imust—thy 
it’s looked.” ~ Mrs. Tiptoe : ‘*Yes; I lost the 
key some. months ago, aud have forgotten to 
get another.” 

Lirriz Pomuy, who;has,a isald.anole, was 
very much interested -when,..His smother told 
him, the other day; that the bairs.of hia head 
were. all. numbered, . ‘:)I¢4that eo with every- 
body?” asked;he, ‘*Yes,". said his mother. 
“Phat ia What the.Bible says.” ‘Tommy 
pondered for a minute.insilence, ‘ Well,” said 
he, finally, ‘*ifrthe,Biblesays.so it must beso; 
but Tl bet. te angel who.does the counting 
feela: mighty .glad when .he comes to aman 
with a head like Unele Jim's.” 

, At: dast the’ “broad -errow " _ ee _ 
taken for a geological specimen. Dhesventis 
-weported. pene tourist’ in Galway, where the 
Royal \Irishi:Engineers:had deen! making s 
survey. ff i me» dme rdf these swith 
great dignity,” 


,eays, “Méhe,eld man- with- 
drew his hat,and,(poiating:to -the. dbesoad 
arrow, -asked ~ with  imrpressive solemnity, 
“ D'gemind hat?” “Ido,/eaidvl.” {Tain 
‘prints ? Mesidihe. “Phe same,''waid I. Tain, 
sorr;’’said..the old man, with (added aaiemtity 
and dignity, “‘thim, sorr; wor:thestscad of 
the-aigle before the Flood.’ 

Inthe olden time a woman in’ the North of 
‘Beotland went to visit her hasband; who wae 
condemned to be hanged upon the following 
bday. ‘The doomed man: beyan'to' give his Iset 
himstrustions to his Wife preparatory to biddic. 
het farewell, “when ‘all at onde #he ‘broke in 
upon the conversation, and exclaimed: “By 
bghe bye, John,’ whadr will Pplknt’ the’ tatties 
this year ?” "The unfortonmete’ man, as me’ 
be ittagined, grew exceedingly imdiguant 4' 
the fhdiffetence*6t bis wife, ‘and expluimed 
angéily : What’ need Fcare*whaur’ye pian: 
them ? I’m not Fikely’ to need “ory’o“them. 
Hecht * replied the woutan,*tarntny to the 
Warder withw wag’ of the*bead, “ oor Jobn's 
huffed- because he's -geanto be “hanged ‘the 
morn,’and mardhed out ofthe cell. 
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SOCTETY. 


oo 


conirmnon Mang°word “ ‘meezh,’is irom 
s beantifal gypsy word, mufais, Which*means 
“to charm oe ree 4 ets 

Mo KINGeiat enoonnege the growth o 
fo on tadies fuses where any tendency to thia 
exists. A Seen are ‘tmiokérs’ in 
Gerniany and eleewhere. it is-notieeable how 
many possess moustaches, ic, 

ConseT shoes are the Fa ye fashion ie 
Amerion. Théy areinten persons W 
weak ankles, and ‘have ® tow’éf whalsbones 
stitehed:in the.lining, which extend ‘from the 
goleto the top of:the-shoe. 

Tax Queen’s personal tdstes ahd habits’ are 
simplé.to # Gegree— far morée0than those of 
many wives of gentlemen whotperate stcctzs- 
fully on ‘the Beoek Exchange or makes for- 
tone out of patent medivines ; indeed, it isva 
standing joke at Wirtdeor*that Her Majésty 
has worn the same old ‘‘ mushroom '’ straw 
hat for thirty years. 

Tae Prineess of ‘Wales was-a contributor to 
the bazaar héld at York, the’éther day. ‘She 
pent for the: stall ofthe 10th “Hussats—her 
son's regimentsome-'really: charming little 
pieces of English porcelain, the sale of which, 
per, en A With the cachet of 
Royalty, helped not littie'ta #well:'the stim 
obtained. 

Or thethree. young Princess of Wales, by 
far the cléverest, and the one. possessed bf-the 
largest: amount.of savoir faire, is: Princess 
Victoria; who.though only just 4wenty-one,.is, 
and ‘has leng-been, -her ibrar 6 hand, 
carties on ‘half ‘of! her dotreépondence, and 
supplies by the ‘quickest and-khrewdest ‘tact 
her. mother's. of hearing. 

Tux toilet of» the really: & young 
eri a? complete now without a 
rather heavy gold or silver batigle'worn on 
left ‘arm.‘and yusually.concealed ‘benéath the 
“euff, th i ly “an: wathatic-apdatie 
of the beatitifal in-masdtuline “parb may be 
seen with the bracelet gleaming in’ fall view 
on his delicate, blue-veined wrist. 

\Ar-weddibgs, oryabg has’ “pone out.’ ’ The 
bridegroom-must net totter tothe altar, nor 
should the bride be ‘ overcome*with ‘sonsi- 
lity.” Néithenvign of'agitation isnow “ good 
form.” But thé brite’niust not; on the other 
hand, romp op the afsle inthe éxuttation of 
her heart, The.correct pace is, perhaps, beat 
described as reteinbling that of a policeman 
on-his beat, It ia slow and stately. : 

Wien Her Highness Prineesd'Lonise, 
Countess of Fife, “pays hér’ ‘first ‘visit to’ ter 
‘northern home, believe she twill pass toothe 
threshold of Mar ‘Eiodge tenedth an ‘arch’ of 
Swords upheld by'*Rilféd*. fanétmen: 6i* her 
noble -hasband, who valmost | rivals: bis: late 
‘father ’in Wig! fove: of Highland -coremonias 
and traditional ‘ctitoms, ‘The stenethotld 
be delightfally plotusesque, judging by “the 
ind pote ted al ieture ofian incident. of = 

afew years age by, Tht; Mr. 
Caton Woodville, ©. 1g 

A-veavtiron dress:front.is.to besten at.e 
“Westend'thop. Trier a cobweb. werked oon 
‘White ‘ratin— apiece! df’ batin “Whith ‘woul 
form the front of a petticoat. \The.greas ;cob- 
web comes down right into the left-hand 
corner, and bs come half-way 
bp the side, and half-way along the bottom. 
It ‘is.all worked, with .wondestal.ckill:and 
artistic feeling, in mother-o'-pearl, with a 
number: of the» most lovély flies and ‘beetles 
caught here and tHere-all over the ‘tobtrebs ; 
the stones out of which these creatures.are 
‘made ate so -vatied in oolonr and. cuiting that 
it is difficult to catalogue them. 

You! ean tee gre “well -how:. -gir] Weel 
towards you by the Way the'takes“your arm, 
Saye & writer inthe Sun..Francisco. Chronicle. 

It she doesn’t care a cent, you know ‘itvby 
the indifference of-her-museles, If-she bas a 
great confidence in you the pressure tells it, 
and friendship isis ditt ites trom love iztthat 


bund 
‘of the number. 
minimum 


two, Russia, one. 
‘England owns over half of the entire ocean | ‘Of the’ other. 


*Gnnage ofthe world. The exact figures are 
51.4 per’ cent. “Phe “increase ‘of ‘the team | Official name of that much-abnsed-velticle popu- 


tonnage of the world in 1888 was 633,948 tons) larly designated the ‘four-whodler" ‘or 


‘added to her tonnage only twenty'seven new 


|, 4ulatexoagh to cook throtigh. 


juice, lay this: paste on.each side of the mil- 
| dew ‘stains, audaet 


| STATISTICS. 


Nragiy-thirty:seven million babies are born | 


and half of this increase was built by British 
owners. .In the Bame-year the United States 


steimers @hd 10,274-tons. ’‘Hven Japan*has 
gone beyond this figure, in “the same perfdd, 


tons, 





GEMS. 


Lire is not’so short bné‘that there is always 
time enoughfor courtesy. 

Tae supérior: man wishes 40 be slow in his 
words ‘earnest in bis condact. 

Apvice shonld be'like's péiitie ‘fall of enow, 
and not like a driving‘sterm of bail. It should 
descend softly, and not be uttered hastily, 

Marrisce is - tolerably.cartain tc prove a 
failare when woman 'wéds!to gain‘a home, and 
man to securean ‘under: paid’servant. 

Tue richest gening, dike the most fertile soil, 
when uncultivated ehoots ‘upinto the rankest 
weeds; and instead of vines and-dlives for the 
pleasure and mse.-of; man,.produces to its 
sloathful owner the most @bumdant crop of 
poisons. - 

Waar -raptareas flights.0f sound! what 


revelry of *pusefon Iwhat an expression of 
agony and woe !—all the feelings of suffering 
and rejoicing humanity sympathized with and 
finding a voite'im those‘tones, 

Kind words.producetheir‘own image in 
men’s souls, and wbeautifalimage’it'is. They 
soothe and quiet: tind ‘comfort ‘the hearer. 
They shame him out of his sour, morose un- 
kind feelings. We have not yet begun to use 
kind words in such abundance as they ought 
to.benged. 





HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES. 


3Han' should be broiled very quickly aad 


Tin-cleamed: with: paper’ will ‘shine -beéter 
4ban when cleaned with flannel, 
‘ Aprtz “Povpina:—Two “tups © of ‘bisowit 
crumbs, six apples stewéd and sweétened, two 
e¢e5,.% small piece: of, butter,‘and a little 
grated ‘nutmeg ;'mix all together, ‘and’ bake 
one-half hour, 

‘-Qecoanvt Peppmxa-—To ene ‘quart of boil- 
‘ing’ Water: add ‘three’ tabl 8; Of corn: 
feur one quarter of a eupof batter; let.cool, 
“then! étirin “one grated cocoanut,’ five 

rind and juice of one letnon, stigar té taste, 

‘Betin a: moderate oven to brown. 

“A coob remédy. for .mildew'stains, and the 
very-best is aa follows :.Mixequal quantities 
ef pret om A ad ema ttre with half! the 
ty Of Halt’; make itito's paste with lemon 


‘det‘the articles ilie out on the 





mode of expressicn’aa in-wertda or logke,’” 


‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


New York is talking of a World's Fair in 


‘in this world ‘every year, | 1892, to celebrate the discovery of America by 
Last year the number of visitors to Shak. | Colambus. 

#pear’s birthplace was sixteen thoasand eight 
4 red, Americans -constituting. one-fourth are really charming, and flowers are so per- 
fectly imitated that one could almost imagine 
Great Brirain has now ten warabipa of | they were really plucked. 


three thousand tons and upward, with a 
d. of mineteen:knots. per hour. |¢hat the will cannot bat like and desireit ; 


“Phe United’ eight, France five, | and, on the other side, that odious deformity 
Germany and Spain three, Italy wnd Japnn, | in viee,‘ that it never” offers itself to the 
affections of mankind but under the disguise 


Tu» new enamel jewellery and ornaments 


There is that controlling worth in goodness 


Amone things not generally known ‘id the 


‘“prowler.” It a that its vorrect-ap- 
pellation is a Clarence, and that the occupant 
is the growler. 

‘“‘Noppixg"’ in church is eleeping clear 
through the entire sermon, bat without 


‘py the addition“of fifty steamers: and 36,054 | snoring, and with the head bowed on the pew 


in front, as though in prayer. | Nebedy in the 
whole chureh, by the way, thinks ij remotely 
resembles the attitude of: prayer, exeept the 
person whois “ nodding.” 

No Turk will enter a‘sitting room with dirty 
shoes. “Phe upper ‘elasses wear t iphi-fisting 
shoes, with goloshes over’ them. The latter, 
which ‘reeviveall the’ dirt: and dust, are left 
outside the door. “The Turk wever' washes in 
@irty ‘water. Water is poured over hid hands, 
so that when polluted it runs away. 

In some parts of .Kent, whem a.hevly“mar- 
ried couple leave the charch., the friends strew 
she. pathway, not -with . flowers, “but with 
emblems of the bridegroom's calling, thus: 
carpenters. walk on shavings, butchers.on the 
skins of slaughtered cheep, shoentakers~are 
honoured with leather parings, paperhangers 


bonnie ap or blacksmiths' with-oldairon 
and rusty niils, sndeo on, 


‘* Rerraction,”’ said. the Professor, ‘' always 
changes the apparent; place or position of an 
object, so that we seem to see the object where 


thrilling, pathetic ¢hizdes  -what'wild, joyous |i is °siot. ‘Phe mirage is a striking spheno- 


‘terion of“ refraction. A man ‘returtinsibome 
from his club, wearied with his‘Tlabouts as a 
Gomimittes* man, “on “essaying* to ‘enter’ his 
house at 2.30 a.m., oe amg 3 sees the keydiole 
inthe middie of the,door. This is refraction. 
Then, when -he draws out: his ldtolkey,. he 
will observe that itis twisted in the'fonm of a 
-spival> staircase, and hasia bhandle;acress, the 
end. “Phis isthirage. ‘When: hoofinally' falls 
through the open ‘door, ‘whith *has’not“been 
dlored ‘at! all, -and-sbarches “npstdits to-his 


} room, he is dismayéd to see ‘$wo, and tome- 
|itimes three wives sitting unsteadily in the 


dom, While “two'and ‘simietitttes three beds 
revolve slowly atound thém. 'Phis ii Gotible 


| | refraction.” 


Waat is: the strictly stylish’ breed of doge 
continues an interesting topic of disoussion-in 
fashionable vireles. ' Girls exprets their-par- 
tidlity forthe terrier families, while the men 
bestow their favours upon the ‘hinge setters 
and mastiffs. The French ‘pootile’is a leatting 
favourite with both isexesy and ii a dog gifted 
with remarkable intelligence. When! the 
poodle ‘hasan ultra-fashbionable master or 
thistress, that fact is testified in America by 
thé solid silver bracelet which hé svexrson his 
left forepaw. He is a dainty little drédture, 
and Jifts each paw as he trota‘along’ with 
amusing precision and delicacy. Very. aristo- 
cratic, though they do not look it; ave she bal! 
‘termers,/and much: the:.same ‘canbe said of 
jolear White brindle'dogs. To be quite en réyie, 
the latter “should have a patch of “darker- 
coloured hair directly over one ‘eye, which 
gives ‘the dog's’ peculfarly ralish-eapyearance. 
j ih terriers are a recent Injpurtation. 
They have coal-black bodies; Jegs, bike: black 
and:4an terriers, foxy-tooking yheads, with 

wotes and small, creviiears» and 





ey ‘day and’ night till’ she- stains “disap- 


they have no tails, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Witp Rosz.—We do not know the name. 
Be.inpa Betsy. —Ask any good hairdresser. 
FB ae cant leaden comb is often used to darken the 


Mowa.—All paints are more or less injurious to the 


SzsasT1an.—Apply to a solicitor; we never give legal 
advice. 


You Yom.—The receipts you ask for are trade 
matters. 


Pussy.—Ladies are always greeted first in a mixed 
company. 

TrmoTtHy.—Damascus is sald to be the oldest city in 
the world. 

Two Frowers.—The snowdrop signifies hope ; crocus, 
impatience, 

Bos —We never give trade addresses in the columns 
of the READER 

A. ©. R.—It isa trade matter. We cannot give you 
the information. 

Witp Rose —It is against our rule to answer any 
letter through the post. 

Mansoriz.—The words are French, and mean “ Evil 
to him that evil thinks.” 

T. T.—We have not met with any receipt for making 
the articles you mention. 

Pretry Lovisr.—l. You are very tall for a young 
lady. 2. The origin of the name is lost. 

Hitpa.—1. The paper is rather vulgar reading for a 
young lady. 2. You write a very pretty hand. 

ArNotp —Such a proceeding would be altogether 
against our rules ; we never do anything of the sort. 

A. 0. D.—We have no knowledge of the origin of the 
name ; it is probably a corruption of something else. 

Eemeratpa.—Do not try to make your waist any 
smaller ; the idiotic fashion of tight-lacing is going out. 

Boxny Jean.—Almost any of the London daflies will 
answer your purpose ; the Daily Telegraph is as good as 
any. 

A Parent 1x Trovete.—If the young woman can 
prove her claim, the father of the child can be made to 
pay. 

Tessa.—The Tay Bridge was swept away on the 28th 
of December, 1879, at about a quarter past seven o'clock 
in the evening. 

T. W. A.—The duties of a nursery governess vary very 
mauch in different families ; it is impossible for us to 
define them ly. 

Gerrropr.—There would appear to be no objection to 
your yourself about the dancing if your father 
has no scru; about it. 

Toumiz Tucker.—Tea was brought to Europe in the 

ear 1610 by the Dutch. There is no record of its use in 
England to the year 1657. 

Lapy Janz —Any of the ladies or gentlemen who 
advertise in the daily papers for dramatic pupils will 
give you all the information you want. 

BrwesmMaip.—1. The bride provides her own costume. 
The brid makes the bridesmaids a 
present 2. writing is very neat. 

Exap.—All the numbers of the story 
exe tn print, ond eam bo hed on ancll 
publisher of the Family Reader at the office. 


Rosa.—We thank you for your confidence in our 
powers of composition, but we can hardly spare the 
time to write verses for our correspondents. 

Bonny BreasTeNoT.—A lady does not thank a gentle- 
man for asking her to dance with him; it is he who 
should thank her for giving him the pleasure. 

Una.—We have no knowledge of the machines in 
question. We should doubt very much the wisdom of 
using any such means to improve any feature. 

Sracz Srravox.—We know of the lady's 

vate affairs ; we are content to her talent on 

stage ; the public has nothing to do with the rest of 
‘her life, 

Tosy.—A dog license is not pee lef mye os 

our dog di the year and get another, same 

holds good ; a new one must be taken out on the 
‘Ist of January. 

Mapcar.—Purchase a copy of the an 
the editor at the place where it 1s published. 

‘find the address at the bottom of the 
right hand side. 

J. A. L.—Certainly there was a “‘ Siege of Vienna” ; it 
ee ee ee ae ee John 

obieski, then King vland, ustrians good 
service in repelling the enemy. 

Bouncine B.— 0 be learned toa certain 
extent — tn Py me ag ey de bong bh em 
ny an on, unless ve a thorough 
knowledge of ousis im theory. er] 


done to ha teeth 
80 Fp ht vty fy t—, 





Sampo —The bull-rush means indiscretion or docility ; 
pn he dar not alter the signification that we are 
aware A group of dried handsome bulirushes is a 
good ornament for a corner of a room. 

BLE —The can communicate 
cffidren eeeenees friend. 


Manria.—You should never attempt to “ dry up your 
blood”—whatever you mean by such an expression 


proper advice as to your proseetings. ‘Alum 
Se aS” devouring of stale tea 
ves, 


ALEC.—We should not advise you to smoke so early. 
Boys do smoke in these advanced days, but it is not a 
ag gh pe Tjodictousi, bet’ hed 
harmless w used judiciously, a 

thing taken to excess. ’ 

Naomi.—The only sure way is to pay the utmost 
attention to cleanliness both of the s) and clothes. 
You had better ask the advice of a medical man. The 
mischief may arise from a bad state of health, in which 
case nothing but prompt treatment will be of any use. 


Do.ty —Try taking oatmeal for breakfast if 
eat it ; it is very fa! is also bene- 


‘ou can 3 

Koauite 6 case live yours. Pp are constitution- 

ally thin. There are When oe will 

fatten. We thank you for your good wishes cor- 

dially reciprocate them. 

Cora.—You should not have any secrets from your 
th ang July Sen ae ects to 
your 


can 
their cond: and little 
a out after ik,” very 





, or 
— ae a 
never be too careful 


a 
about your beiv &c. will go 


ange pars your reputa' 


“NEXT TO HAND.” 


We'd like to lecture, you and I, 
And throw the banner wide ; 

Reform’s determined 
We'd shout on every side. 

But while our voices strongly blend 
In cause of 

I wonder is our my friend, 
By zeal and justice 


* “We need a modern hospital,’ 
Is said in rousing ; 


step across and see 
Who's dying o'er the way ! 
In up the fancy ball 
C) poor, 
No time have we to at all 
The at the door. 
‘a ” must be bought 


time for thought 
Of Bridget's crippled child ! 


Oh, let us ald the cause, my friend— 
all God's hel; ‘ 
cial God hips por. 
BR ag ryt no 
ur ‘8 first 
The dull and bend 
“Saeoueua: 


Shows us so close to han 
C. T. 


Purtiis. —E t are much a matter 
of tanto. ‘Tho Sttblon of having what Unakupewe calle 
posy ” on them has rather revived of late. Rings are 
to be bought with mottoes on them, but a “ Mizpah" 


tolling, with tho mart of being only one word. 


Deze Anxiety.—Your letter is 
not even what war you refer to, 
the world the action took place. 
the authorities at the War Office 


success- 
one, and woul tagale 
you to take it to 


pink a d 
and have it properly done ; ts will be worth he cost” 


made by evil tongues is to li scandal ; 

there is not truth in what your enemies say, the lie will 

soon be forgotten. Your master will not listen to any 

good sp yr bytio -y not by what 
$ w 

Sie porpio mag oh yea. — 


by gogo ooking tbe Magen tag tny lle 

y or e v 

Broadway, Westminster. The offive has been ‘to 
the fullest all inquiries 


August 24, 1899, 


s 
; 


7 me 
ue 


a 
54 


and "To Althea, from Prison,” in which are the well- 
known lines :— 
* Btone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor fron bars a cage.” 
Per! the lines hel; in search for the 
book. We have heard of tine } tees pen mention, but 
have no idea where it is to be found. 
Sours Arrica.—l. We should be 


very glad indeed to 
you require, 
more than 








NOTICE.—Part 830, Now , price 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LIL., 
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for the tor, at 334, Strand, 








know. office whose address 
established by Government for the purpose set 
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